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PROLOGUE. 


THE MANAGER'S SANOTUM. 


" WE. must do it cheap this time. I don’t want a lot of carpenter's 

work, and a heavy bill for scenery—none of your speculative 
outlays, big ‘ sets’ and an army of ‘supers ;’ just try to eke out some of 
the old canvas with a new ideaortwo. What did I say? New ideas? 
Deuce a bit—new ideas and a stall audience, that won’t pay! I 
mean old ideas touched up with fresh varnish—that’s the only safe 
thing in the way of novelty—a play full of new ideas would be bank- 
ruptcy for your humble servant. We've been pretty well the round 
of every sort of play—opera, farce, opera bouffe, and burlesque ; so we'll 
just try back on the romantic by way of achange. To start with, I’ve 
got a thoroughly good moon, works on a new principle, sure burner, 
and warranted not to wobble ; there’s a new fleecy hosiery sky—flakes 
of cotton wool—it’s a patent !—and a lunar rainbow, only that part of 
the machine comes expensive on account of chemicals, so leave out 
the rainbow.” 

“Come—a good moon is half a plot any day—just take a note of 
the scenery and properties as I go on. Number one, ‘ Moon;’ I said 
‘romantic ’—well, of course that means Italy. I picked up a cheap 
lot of rubbishy imitation sixteenth-century Italian chairs in Wardour 
Street—deuced uncomfortable they are too—seats and backs all 
wood; well whip on a little copper leaf and a dash or two of 
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varnish—bless you, it will stamp the scene with antiquarian research, 
and that’s everything nowadays. It shows culture, and a knowledge of 
South Kensington, in the manager, and the critics like it because it 
enables them to show culture in themselves, and gives them an extra 
paragraph for their critiques. Write down six antique chairs—if you 
want more you must use the old stock lot, white and gold with eme- 
rald green satin.” 

“ Anachronisms, hey? I can’t help that—it’s an author’s business 
to dodge anachronisms—I can give you an old carved shrine with a 
little swing brass lamp all complete, and a nice rosewood ‘ prie-dieu ’ 
chair, covered with modern ecclesiastical needlework ; it’s been a good 
deal used, and got rather creaky, but the gluepot will settle that. 
Then there’s a splendid bit of tapestry—I picked it up in Paris—the 
worship of the golden calf—you might get some sparkling allusions 
out of that subject—modern mammon-worship, you know. I forgot, 
though—this is a romantic play—we must keep satire for comedy.” 

“ Now for our scene; let me consider—I don’t think we've any- 
thing in stock that could be vamped up. We have settled upon Italy 
—haven’t we? There’s a good Palazzo interior they've been using 
somewhere in the provinces, I won’t mention where, till the people 
won’t stand it any longer—do for Rome or Naples, or what you like— 
it’s going cheap—we will have that. Rather old, you say? Confound 
you authors, always wanting new scenes; people don’t always live in 
new houses, do they? Stick to nature, can’t you? All art ought to 
be founded on nature. By the way, take care to study the scene 
before you begin to write the play. I declare to you, as a solemn 
fact, I once had an author who wrote his play before seeing his scene 
—confound it, sir—we had had all our rehearsals, and when the scene 
arrived in the theatre at the last moment, on the very evening of the 
performance, we were never able to use the real door, a splendid big 
door it was too; we had to keep it permanently shut, and cut a false 
door through the papering. I didn’t give that author a second com- 
mission, I can tell you.” 

“Talking of false doors, that reminds me; take care you get a 
sliding panel into your plot; sliding panels have been too much 
neglected of late. I have an unbounded faith in sliding panels. I’ve 
seen an audience, utterly incapable of understanding the simplest plot, 
entirely absorbed by a sliding panel; in fact, they never looked at the 
actors at all; their eyes were always fixed on the panel, and that panel 
was the making of the play.” 

“Come, don’t grumble at the scene. I’m going to give you a 
splendid ‘hack cloth ;’ for the matter of that, two—the same sub- 
ject, daylight and moonlight—they were painted for a drama ; it's a 
view of Santa Maria della something—it’s got a big dome, don’t you 
know? I'll swear I’ve never been at an exhibition in all my life, oil 
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or water, but I’ve seen a picture of that Santa something—persons of 
culture know it as well as they know St. Martin’s Church, and those 
are the people who frequent my theatre.” 

“You're quite right, the church is at Venice. Well, then, that 
fixes Venice for our locality. Never been to Venice! What's that 
matter? You can get it all out of Murray and Baedeker, can’t you? 
Besides, a man always writes with greater freedom about a subject of 
which he’s entirely ignorant; bless you, that’s how the best critiques — 
are written. Man alive, never make difficulties if you want to bea 
dramatic author. Here’s our scene, then. ‘Magnificent but dilapi- 
dated chamber in the Palazzo something, with a distant view of the 
church of Santa something ;’ sounds well for a bill, don’t it? Egad, 
my boy, Venice, and a patent moon! I've half written the play for 
you!” 

“What's that? Venice worked out! Pooh, nothing’s worked out 
if you’ve got brains to work in; it’s what you put into a subject, not 
what you get out of it. Come, I think we've settled everything ; 
let’s have a glass of sherry. The company, hey? I leave you to fit 
the company; that’s your business, not mine. All I know is, if you 
don’t fit em as tight as wax, your play won't come to the boards. 
Gad, sir, when it comes to the rub, the manager daren’t open his 
mouth if he’s got a first-ratecompany. Leading lady? You'd better 
ask her what sort of character she would like; it’s all one to me, 
provided it’s a good one for the public; as to our leading gentle- 
man, I say ditto. Bless you, give em what they like, and plenty 
of it; it’s the easiest method of writing a play both for author and 
manager.” 

“One caution, though: don’t make the dresses expensive; leading 
ladies ruin managers in dresses whenever they get a chance—I 
believe they do it out of spite—chintz and muslin, if you can. 
Wouldn’t do for Venice, hey ?—rich brocaded silks! Egad, if it wasn’t 
for those views of Santa something, which I bought cheap, I’d throw 
Venice over, that I would !” 

“Do I object to history ? Well, I don’t hold to it as a rule; edu- 
cated people don't care for history ; but, mind you, anything does, if 
you’ve got astrong plot—people only care to think about what amuses 
them, and the history goes for nothing. That reminds me, if you 
treat Venice, you must have a conspiracy—people always look for a 
conspiracy in Venice—they wouldn't be content without one; it’s the 
regular Venetian thing, just like that crinkly glass.” 

“You don’t think there was a conspiracy during the period you 
propose treating? Confound it, sir, you must make a conspiracy! 
It’s no use arguing; a conspiracy I mean to have, and that’s flat! 
Don’t talk to me about historical accuracy—it’s the recognised canon 
of dramatic composition that you are at liberty to twist history round 
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your fingers. All the best critics say so, and they must know. I 
assert that a dramatic author is no more bound to stick to the recog- 
nised lines of history, than a landscape painter is bound to paint a 
view with topographical accuracy. History is the slave of fiction, 
and the grovelling slave of the drama.” 

“What do I mean by ‘romantic’? Hang it all, I thought every- 
one understood the meaning of that word! Why, it’s—let me see— 
why, it’s something with lots of intense interest, but not too strong in 
the mouth. Something which titillates the sensibilities, but don’t 
harrow them. Look you, our people stroll into the stalls after a 
thoroughly good dinner ; they require the excitement of just so much 
mental activity as may promote and assist digestion ; they don’t want 
all the blood forced to the head by tragic intensity—dyspepsia, you 
know. There, that’s the meaning of the word ‘romantic’! Now go 
and do it, there’s a good fellow, and as quick as you can, for we are 
deuced hard up for novelty.” 

“ Just one caution about the heroine. For Heaven’s sake, none of 
your psychology, and mental analysis, and stuff o’ nonsense—that sort 
of thing is only fit for a French audience—you must stick to a good, 
plain-sailing, flesh and blood kind of heroine, the style of girl other 
girls would like to be; awfully good, of course, and take care to pile 
on lots of mild agonies—the more, the better. That’s your sort of 
- heroine, if you want a play to pay. As for your hero, make him 
deuced bad to begin with—interesting of course—bad and interesting 
—that’s a sure card! Women are always fascinated by bad and 
interesting men. And then, at the end, make him good all through 
the influence of the heroine. Women like that notion so much, it 
ministers so pleasantly to their sweet pride and vanity, bless ’em. A 
reformed rake, don’t you know; something in the Charles Surface 
style.” 

“Not particularly original, do you say? Of course it isn’t; I 
don’t require you to tell me that. Confound it, sir, didn’t I tell you 
at first starting that I entirely decline being ruined by an original 
play? If you insist upon being original, you may look out for 
another manager. Come, we’ve had talk enough to understand one 
another, and there’s a dozen people waiting for me. Help yourself 
to that sherry, and I’ll run through your notes meantime.” 

“ Number one, ‘A patent moon.’ I shall have to get a new man, 
that’s clear; old Jones isn’t steady enough. Number two, ‘Six 
Venetian chairs’—culture! just a light coat of varnish. Number 
three, ‘Shrine, with lamp to ditto ’—relacquered, I think. Number 
four, ‘ Prie-dieu chair ’—glue! Number five, ‘Old tapestry.’ We'll 
hang the golden calf before the panel, not that the one is relevant to 
the other, but it will catch the eye better there than anywhere else. 
Number six, ‘ Sliding panel!’ If that works easy, the play’s as good ag 
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made. Number seven, ‘ Palazzo interior, Venice ;’ we'll dodge it up 
a bit to look like one of Fortuny’s pictures—splash and dash, you 
know. By the way, couldn’t you manage to introduce one of these 
withered old lackeys of his in a big faded livery ?—an old livery 
wouldn’t ruin me. I'll just add ‘lackey with livery out at elbows.’ 
You'll be able to work in the lackey, never fear. Number eight, 
‘ Back cloth—Santa Maria della Salute.’ Gad, ‘Salute’ was the name, 
sure enough! By Jove, a first rate moon, with real cotton wool 
clouds; you wouldn’t know ’em from nature when the limelight’s on, 
and Santa Maria della Salute! What a chance for an author! If 
you don’t mind passing that sherry, I'll take a glass myself. You're 
in luck’s way, my boy, if ever an author was. Number nine, ‘ Con- 
spiracy. Ah! about something or the other, I don’t care what, as 
long as we get a conspiracy. Number ten, ‘Heroine, milk and 
water with mild agonies.’ No, hang it, you haven’t quite hit my 
meaning—fire and water, if you like, lots of passion. Number 
eleven, ‘Hero, bad, but capable of improvement.’ Good! set to 
work at once. One moment, though: have we chanced to miss any 
of the romantic stock business? Let’s be careful. Yes, by Jove, 
we've forgotten the monk—a monk we must have! Franciscan 
monk, brown serge, don’t you know ?—white knotted girdle and beads 
complete; cowl of course, he must use his cowl; the raison d’étre of 
a monk is his cowl. Oh, you'll manage it ; a monk’s easy enough for 
any man with one spark of imagination.” 

“Well, good-bye. This day week to read the play! Too soon, 
hey? Why, bless the man, the play’s as good as written. I’ve given 
you the plot and characters, it only wants the dialogue. I could 
knock it off myself, if I wasn’t so worried by my leading people. A 
first-rate company, you know. Confound it, there's no contenting 
them any way. Bless you, don’t bother about poetry and figures of 
gy ech ; I'll warrant my public won’t look for metaphors if you give 
‘em a mouk, and a moon, and a sliding panel. Come, we'll say this 
day fortnight—sharp, mind. There’s one thing: remember I’m only a 
manager, not an actor, so you won’t be obliged to fit me with a 
character. It will make your writing all the easier. Aw revoir !” 


Cuapter I, 
THE HEROINE. 


Far away from London, as far as Venice ; and still farther away from 
London life, as far as that life regards young Jadyhood—in a word, 
far away from the life of Rotten Row, and Prince’s, picnics, balls, and 
Ascot ; far away from the assured and comfortable life of constitutional 
freedom and social security, to a life heroic, to the life of a young 
lady who potentially could have ridden, danced, flirted, and trifled with 
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existence as thoroughly and as earnestly as the brightest and lightest 
hearted girl of the London season, but who actually lived day by day 
amid anxious fears and large absorbing hopes, with hourly chances of 
domiciliary visits by alien police agents, with every chance of a prison, 
and ruin, and exile, if not for herself, at least for those she loved,— 
aye, and a very reasonable chance of death as a climax—but still, I 
repeat, potentially the very same girl as the young lady of London 
fashion—for girls are girls all the world over, whether the blood flows 
lazily in the easy levels of existence, or boils and dashes with the 
violent palpitations of hope and fear—a stagnant stream of the low- 
lands, or the bright sparkling highland torrent. 

Not very far down the stream of time to the days in which our 
heroine lived. The year of her birth was the year in which the pre- 
sent Pope, Cardinal Mastai Ferretti, ascended the chair of St. Peter 
with the promise of liberty and constitutional reform ; and the heart 
of the mother who bore her had beaten with the hope of Italian free- 
dom and redemption; her young ears had heard the popular accla- 
mation with which the Austrian had been driven from Venice and 
Daniel Manin chosen Dictator of the new Republic, and the booming 
of the cannon of that siege which, after a heroic resistance, once more 
subjected Venice to the Austrian rule. During the siege, her mother 
died in giving birth to a son; and so it fell, that young as she was 
she insensibly assumed the love and care of a mother to this young 
brother; and time, which in due course increased her ability, also 
added to the strength of her devotion. 

With regard to social position, Vittoria Contarini, as her name de- 
notes, was the daughter of a great patrician family. She dwelt in an 
old palazzo whereof the glories of Sansovino had indeed been embel- 
lished by the hand of time; but with regard to things of less endu- 
rance than stone and marble, time had worn away the rich gilding, 
and faded the splendid hangings, and rubbed them threadbare. Still 
it was a poverty of grandeur and not of meanness—the poverty of 
nobles and not of beggars. 

Grand pictures had once adorned the walls of the Palazzo, but 
those pictures of the Venetian school in which the colours must have 
been ground with essence of gold, had one by one been surrendered 
to picture-dealers, and connoisseurs with purses filled by commerce, 
and directors of foreign galleries; and so, in days of sore need Titian 
and Paul Veronese had returned a hundredfold the liberality of their 
patrons. But the type of the golden-haired women of old Venetian 
art dwelt in our heroine. A splendid framing of flesh and blood, she 
might have sat to Bonifazio for those women of his capo d’opera, the 
feast of the wicked rich man. 

Had she lived in England she would in all probability have been 
educated by a loving mother for the purpose of eventual marriage. 
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Her early life would have been passed in a well-regulated nursery ; 
things on the whole being made very smooth and pleasant—ponies, 
and carriage drives, and fresh wholesome country life; anon, the 
shadow of the schoolroom, with careful governesses and eminent pro- 
fessors. Church of England principles duly instilled, but at the same 
time duly dilated with prudent worldliness—earth first, with heaven 
en attendant. An early life passed in contact with people of worth, 
and trust, and honourable sentiment, and gentle culture, and as a result 
of all this pleasant experience, a conviction, growing into an ambition, 
that it would be very advantageous to repeat in her own person the 
life of her own mother; to be loved some day by some pleasant young 
man of due rank and fortune; to live pleasantly and lovingly all the 
days of her life. Marriage the crowning ambition, and leading thither 
by pleasant steps, the delight of a first season, presentation at Court, 
and the fifty bright things which glitter before the eyes of a well-born 
English girl on her entrance into womanhood. 

But our heroine lived at Venice under Austrian rule; her nurse 
was a spy in Austrian py, her governess was a spy in Austrian pay, 
the servants round her were all more or less spies, for her father was 
a man suspected by the authorities of the empire, aud the authorities 
of the empire had a firm belief that a ludicrously 1 ‘ggling inspection 
of household life in Venice would hold Venetia safe and sound for the 
Austrian crown. So our heroine was early schooled in caution and 
subtlety by her father, and she quickly learned the art of suppressing 
emotion and feeling. 

The governess was a woman of accomplishment, and, scholastically, 
she taught her pupil faithfully—earning her wages honestly as well for 
tuition as for police duties. With regard to moral culture, and those 
branches of education which involve sentiment, she very justly sus- 
pected that her quiet, calm, self-contained pupil thoroughly despised her, 
and being a woman of good sense, she did not waste her own time and 
that of her pupil on those subjects. Our heroine learned her lessons 
of that nature from her father in a little room with thick walls and 
double doors. 

History was not a quiet school lesson—a collection of useful dates, 
and a précis for a copybook—but a thing of passion and agony, and 
tears and hope; and the girl's heart heaved, and the grand eyes filled 
with tears, or flashed with anger and indignation, as the story of Italy 
and the German, and Italy and the Pope, was spread out before her, 
and the story of that last siege, when her mother died, was poured 
into her ears by her father, who had himself fought the guns in that 
fort of Malghera which had for so many months shielded the life of 
Daniel Manin’s republic; but she learned nevertheless to pass out of 
the double doors with a calm and self-possessed countenance, and she 


was perfectly prepared to receive a music-lesson from her governess 
the spy. 
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So as a young girl, her hopes were not social but political—not the 
pleasures of a first season, but the freedom of Venice ;’ and that other 
hope of eventually loving some pleasant young man of due rank and 
fortune, and living pleasantly and lovingly all the days of ,her life— 
this hope was also denied to our heroine. Years previously the ques- 
tion of marriage had been definitely settled for her by her father— 
she was destined in due course to marry a man of noble,family more 
than twice her own age. It was a destiny, the common destiny of 
Italian girls of her own rank, and she accepted it as the heiress of 
Belmont accepted the ordeal of the caskets; but it was not a subject 
of happiness. She respected and even admired her betrothed, but she 
did not love him. Her marriage would indeed have taken place some 
few years before the commencement of our story, but for the inter- 
vention of political obstacles. Her betrothed was a man persecuted 
by the authorities, leading a hunted life, with spies and police agents 
on his track, but doubling upon them and outwitting them with the 
cunning of a fox. Count Grimani was the head in Venice of that 
secret national society which Austria and domestic tyranny had be- 
gotten ; a man of intellect and power; a man worthy of being a 
member of a great political assembly. It is difficult for us here in 
England to realise the idea. To draw a picture of such things by 
analogy would be to draw a caricature. It is impossible to think 
seriously of certain eminent English citizens playing at hide-and-seek 
with Scotland Yard in false hair and unseemly costumes, instead of 
being members of the English Parliament; but such things were grim 
facts, and not jokes, a few short years ago in Italy. 

The question of marriage not being a question of love between our 
heroine and her betrothed, she was perfectly free to differ from him in 
feeling and sentiment, there being no danger that the family compact 
would thereby be destroyed, and upon two points, as far as the nobility 
of her character was concerned, it was fortunate that her antipathy 
created a difference of feeling. He hated the priests as siding with 
the enemies of Italian freedom, and identifying their faith with their 
politics, he hated and despised both. But the heart of a woman can- 
not live wholly upon hatred. Our heroine loved her brother with 
devoted affection ; but that was not enough. Her father’s love was 
greater towards her brother, as being the last male descendant of his 
house, than towards herself. She wanted a large love and sympathy ; 
she hated the priest as bitterly as her betrothed, but hatred was not 
consolation ; she could discover no balm of comfort in pure material- 
ism, but the idea of a divine woman to whom she could pour forth her 
wants and prayers was too blessed and comforting a thought for the 
lonely heart of a motherless girl to reject and despise; and seeming, 
as it did, that during her course of life she was never likely to meet 
with a full measure of love and sympathy, she clung with the greater 
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fervour to this source of consolation and support. Thus, through the 
heart, the priest well-nigh regained what as a politician he had lost. 
Nor did she forget that Arnold of Brescia, and Savonarola, and their 
own Father Sarpi, had been patriots as well as priests. 

The other point wherein she ventured to differ from her betrothed 
was the doctrine of the dagger. It is true she scarcely dared to avow 
her difference. Despair has driven many a noble nature to accept the 
doctrine of tyrannicide as the last weapon of hopeless oppression, but 
Vittoria, with true instinct, held to a great idea of Venice one day 
winning freedom by open combat and untarnished victory. She 
prayed fervently in her enthusiastic girlish heart that if men’s fingers 
must press the trigger, she might at least bite the cartridge, and load 
the musket, and stand at the post of danger. She knew how to mould 
a cartridge; she had learned it from her brother; she could do it as 
deftly as she could mould a cigarette for her father, or with cleanest 
of white hands play a valse of Chopin to her governess, who was justly 
proud of her pupil’s brilliant execution. 

Thus there were two hopes which in Vittoria’s heart replaced the 
English girl’s hope of the first season and marriage—the freedom of 
Venice, and knowing that, life permitting, marriage would be the 
result of that day’s triumph; the hope that death might somehow or 
the other befall her in the combat. So, with her beauty veiled by the 
black mantilla, and shrinking with scornful disdain from the Austrian 
in the piazza, for those two things she prayed under the golden dome 
of St. Mark, with eyes raised to those figures ot Christ and the Apos- 
tles, awful in the gaunt majesty of Byzantine art, but harmonizing 
in their sternness with the dark sadness of her prayers. 

To one prayer it seemed at last that an answer was to be vouch- 
safed. The peace of Villafranca between the French and the Austrian 
emperors had been a cruel blow to Venetian hope; but once more 
chances were astir— German was marshalled against German, Prussia 
had j< ined Italy against Austria, the army of Italy had crossed the 
Mincio, Garibaldi and his volunteers were up and doing among the 
northern mountains, and the national society of Venice was on the 
qui vive to second, if possible, by some popular rising, the efforts of 


Victor Emmanuel and of the Italian nation to free Venice and create 
an united Italy. 


Cuapter II, 
THE CHALLENGE, 


Prerro was major domo in the Palazzo Contarini, and he was a good 
deal more than that, in fact he performed in his own person all the 
offices which in an opulent and aristociatic household are per- 
formed by a large company of men-servants. In the better days many 
were the male attendants which ministered to the wants and splendour 
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of the Contarini family—large the wages and perquisites, and large 
and splendid the men who enjoyed them. Pietro was old and 
wizened, and of shufiling gait, and old and tarnished and misfitting 
was the livery he wore—he was, in fact, wearing out the old liveries 
in succession—he had worn out several, but there were liveries enough 
stowed away in old coffers to last Pietro to the end of his existence. 
The wages and perquisites he received from Count Contarini were 
next to nothing, but nevertheless he was cheerful, contented, and 
zealous. He loved the old family, did Pietro—at least he said he did— 
and by way of marking his emotion he used to rub a faded sleeve 
over his grey twinkling eyes, and the sleeve was ample enough to 
conceal the grin on his mouth; it was really a capital place, for the 
Austrian police paid him excellent wages. If the servant was con- 
tented, so also was the master. Count Contarini knew that a spy he 
must have in his house, and he obtained the service of a zealous, but 
not particularly acute, servant at merely nominal cost. It was easy 
enough to hoodwink Pietro; indeed Count Contarini thought the 
Austrians had got by far the worst of the bargain, for as far as 
motive went, it was clearly against Pietro’s interest to lose an ex- 
cellent place through divulging secrets which would cause his master 
to be imprisoned and the household to be broken up—besiles, the 
thing was a system, and directly things become systems and shape 
themselves to our daily life we insensibly accept them, just as in 
truth we accept many doubtful and indefensible arrangements in 
our own domestic establishments, large or small, here in England. 
Nevertheless, even considered philosophically, edged tools do remain 
dangerous playthings, and there was a grand opportunity for Pietro 
to ga'na lump sum which weuld save him from all further menial 
service, and by judicious investment render him comfortable to the 
end of his days. The Austrian authorities had offered ten thousand 
florins for the body of Count Grimani dead or alive, and Pietro 
seemed to be the very man destined to win this reward. He believed, 
and indeed the Austrian police had warned him, that the Count was 
accustomed to pay secret visits to the Palazzo Contarini—but when 
and how? He flattered himself that he knew every secret of the old 
walls, but there was clearly some means of hidden access to the grand 
saloon of the mansion which he had failed to discover. The chase was 
becoming fast and furious, and Pietro had received personal instruc- 
tions from Baron Falkenberg, who was the chief of the Austrian 
police in Venice, to sound inch by inch the walls of the saloon. With 
long brush and duster, on pretence of thoroughly cleaning the decora- 
tions, did Pietro set to his task—he sang snatches of Italian national 
songs by way of deceiving his master in case he should be within ear- 
shot, and he interlarded his singing with low oaths of impatience and 
ejaculations of hope as now and then a hollow sound in answer to his 
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tapping gave promise of success—but the hollow sound came chiefly 
from loose plaster decoration, and was merely delusive. 

“If I could but find it, that fox’s hole, and then one fine day I 
should trap the fox, and then ten thousand florins! Why, Pietro, 
with ten thousand florins you would be a gentleman at large, bless the 
saints! and not one soul the wiser for your day’s work. Ten thou- 
sand florins! It must be mine sooner or later, for my trap is baited 
with the lady of his love, that proud signorina, my mistress Vittoria— 
not that she loves him, but she draws him here as the steam and 
bubble of the cookshop draw me; we poor devils of men are the 
puppets of love or hunger.” Pietro’s occupation was interrupted by 
the voice of Count Contarini outside the room. 

“ Open the door, Pietro ;” the Count was endeavouring in vain to 
open the door. 

“ Plague upon it,” muttered Pietro ; “ that lock was mended yester- 
day.” 
“ Quick, Pietro, quick !” exclaimed the Count, with impatience. 

“The old fool,” responded Pietro, in au undertone, ‘he’s always 
fumbling with the locks.”” Pietro went to the door and, turning the 
handle with the greatest ease, admitted his master. 

“That locksm‘th is a rascal, a fol, a blundering idiot!” exclaimed 
the Count, with - ffected anger as he entered. 

“ A thousand ) .rdons, Signor ; I can open it easily enough,” replied 
Pietro. 

“ Yes, from the inside,” rejoined the Count with emphasis; “ it’s 
from the outside that it sticks—let it be mended, do you hear.” 

“ Certainly, Signor,” answered Pietro, submissively, and he examined 
the lock. ‘It’s not the lock,” thought Pietro, “it’s only an excuse for 
closing the door against me,” and then, by way of sustaining his 
patriotism, he began humming a national song. 

“ Curse that tongue of yours, Pietro; we shall have the Austrians 
down upon us in a minute.” 

“A million pardons,” whined Pietro; “it’s so hard not to sing of 
freedom with the love of poor Venice at the bottom of one’s heart.” 

It was the Count’s policy to assume the fidelity of Pietro. 

“Tt will be harder singing in an Austrian dungeon, you fool. Now 
be off; you can’t mend that lock by staring at it.” 

“ He's a cunning dog, my master,” muttered Pietro, “ but ’'m more 
cunning still,” and with an obsequious bow he shuffled out of the 
room. 

The Count hurried to the door and thrust a small wedge into the 
latch, and drawing over the door a hanging of thick antique tapestry, 
he gave three low stamps on the floor with his foot, a panel flew back 
in the very part of the wall which Pietro had been testing, and Count 
Grimani entered from a secret passage. 
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It was an anxious greeting on the part of Count Contarini, “ Ah, 
Grimani, I always tremble when you set foot in this house—that 
cursed Pietro !” 

“You don’t value Pietro as you ought,” answered Grimani calmly, 
and a sarcastic smile played for a moment on his thin expressive lips. 
* Pietro is a fool, and therefore invaluable to us; he hasn’t yet learnt 
that walls have ears, he literally whispered all his designs into my 
ear as I stood behind the panel; but, indeed, Pietro and myself are 
old friends, and just now we are both in Austrian pay. Falkenberg 


isn’t the brightest of men, and as a last resource he’s paying me 
excellent wages to catch myself.” 


“ You run fearful risks,” exclaimed Contarini. 

“ Audacity is safety,” answered Grimani, quietly. 

“ Nay, but Cavour’s motto, prudent audacity.” 

“No time to think of prudence,” replied Grimani, and grasping 
Contarini’s hand he addressed him in low but fervent words, and as 
he spoke his countenance, naturally calm and impassive, grew intensely 
animated, and his dark eyes flashed with emotion. ‘Oh, Contarini, 
the day that you and I have longed for through these dark years of op- 
pression and despair has dawned atlast. Listen to the glorious hope. 
Austria is at her wit’s end for men—every nerve is being strained to 
meet the army of Victor Emmanuel before Custozza—the garrison here 
in Venice is reduced to well-nigh a handful of their worst troops— 
Croats and such like seum—we are in secret communication with the 
Italian government—the fleet of Italy is cruising off Malamocco— 
Cialdini is advancing by forced marches on Rovigo.” 

“Oh, my friend,” exclaimed Contarini with emotion, “ Vittoria 
ought to hear these words of hope.” 

“In good time, Contarini,” answered Grimani, in a tone of sarcasm. 
“ Women have their value, but not as conspirators.” 

“ Vittoria is my daughter,” replied Contarini proudly, “and hatred 
of the Austrian runs in her blood.” 

“ Aye, the greater danger lest her feelings should betray us,” rejoined 
Grimani impassively. ‘In Venice, emotion itself is a traitor—well, 
well, she shall know the truth later, but not now.” And then, with 
passionate utterance, he exclaimed, “At last we may dare to strike a 
blow for freedom ; the secret society has commanded all true Venetian 
men to hold themselves in readiness—an émeute is impending! One 
struggle, and the flag of Italy waves over the Piazza of St. Mark.” 

“An insurrection!” exclaimed Count Contarini, with surprise, 
“bat——” 

*<« But!’” rejoined Grimani with vehemence—“ but if we die, that 
flag waves over our dead bodies. Venice is free, and we are avenged !” 
Vittoria entered the chamber by a door leading from her own rooms, 
In an instant Grimani reverted to his usual impassive state. “ Ah, 
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my dearest,” he exclaimed, and whispering to Contarini not to reveal 
the imparted intelligence, he advanced to meet his betrothed. 

“One kiss, Vittoria.” 

“ No, Count Grimani,” and she shrank from him, waving him back, 
“not now.” 

“Why so cold?” he asked. 


“Cold!” she replied, with a flush of indignation mantling her 
countenance; “my face burns with shame, and my lips—oh, vile 
thought.” 


“ Vittoria,” expostulated her father, “you have sworn to keep that 
outrage a secret.” 

“From my brother Marco,” replied Vittoria ; “not from this man, 
my affianced husband, the guardian of my honour. Count Grimani, 
a few words will tell the story of the shameful insult to which I have 
been exposed. I had gone to St. Mark’s last evening———” 

“Tt was contrary to my wishes,” exclaimed Contarini bitterly. 

“T know I was wrong,” she answered, in tones of deprecation, “ but 
it was the anniversary of Daniel Manin’s death far away in Paris—it 
seemed so hard not to utter one prayer for the love of him who 
endured so much for Venice. I was returning with Marietta to the 
gondola,” she continued in trembling words ; “ we were suddenly sur- 
rounded by a crowd of Austrian officers reeling from the café Quadri ; 
one of these men seized me by the arm—tore aside my veil—I strove 
to free myself from his grasp ”—she hesitated, words failed her for 
the moment in the very force of her indignation. 

“ T know the story,” said Count Grimani calmly. 

“You know it?” exclaimed Vittoria with surprise. 

“T know all things that occur in Venice,” he answered in the same 
impassive tone ; “he kissed you.” 

She clasped her hands over her face, she was ashamed to hear those 
hateful words spoken by his lips. 

“Do you know this man’s name?” she asked, after a pause. 

“T do; Maximilian yon Stettenheim, Colonel of the Third Regiment 
of Croats.” 

“ You tell me this man’s name,” she replied, nettled by his apparent 
indifference ; “ can you tell me that the insult is avenged ?” 

“T cannot,” he answered quietly. 

* You cannot, and you are my affianced husband,” she rejoined in a 
tone of sarcasm. 


“But with a price upon my head,” he answered, wincing at her 
reproach. 


“ T know that,” she replied quickly. “ But why so little moved by 
what concerns your honour as well as mine ?” 

“ Not empty words which weaken resolution, Vittoria, but deeds 
when the hour comes. Do you think that freak of yours last evening 
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cost me nothing?” he continued, in passionate utterance. “Though 
you knew it not, I was close at hand when that man laid his cursed 
hands on you—kissed your lips. I could have struck him down dead 
at my feet, but I had to stand like a thing of stone and behold the 
outrage, for I have sworn that fearful oath—‘ before all things, aye, 
flesh and blood, ‘ Venice.’ I should have been arrested, the head of 
the secret society captured—shot for the sake of a woman; I have 
sworn only to die for the freedom of Venice. But patience, you 
shall be avenged in good time; I dare not strike openly, but I will 
strike, and this Austrian dog shall bite the dust.” 

“JT understand your meaning,” replied Vittoria mournfully, “ the 
dagger! No, Count Grimani; better the insult remain unavenged 
than that the name of Vittoria Contarini be linked with a new dis- 

race.” 

'. ‘‘Oh, woman, give me justice,” he rejoined bitterly. “Havel a 
sword to use? I was a soldier in 48; I received my baptism of fire 
from the Austrian batteries at Novara; I received the cross of honour 
from the hands of Daniel Manin. Justice, I say ; what weapon have 
those cursed Austrians left me but the knife, the coward’s tool? I, a 
soldier of Italy, lie and skulk, a spy in the Austrian quarters. I 
accept the shame, Vittoria; I endure it for the love of Venice.” 

“The love of Venice,” she exclaimed with fervour. ‘ Oh save her 
from all stain of dishonour; the day of her freedom will come; let 
her be spotless in that day of triumph.” 

“ Aye, you women with your pretty fancies,’ answered Grimani 
contemptuously. ‘‘ The building will, indeed, be fair to look on, but 
there’s rough work to be done first, and the hands of the workmen 
must needs be soiled with their work—first rubble, then the fair, 
white marble.” 

The voice of Pietro from the outside intervened in the discussion. 

“Open, the door, Signor! open the door!” The voice of Pietro 
effectually terminated the discussion, by forcing Count Grimani to 
retire by the sliding panel. 

“ Open the door yourself, you fool,” exclaimed Count Contarini in 
an assumed tone of mockery ; “ you said the lock was all right.” 

“ Open, Signor, pray open,” reiterated Pietro. 

Contarini, as soon as he was assured of the safety of Grimani, 
withdrew the wedge, and opened the door to Pietro. ‘You see it 
does stick on the outside,” he remarked with emphasis, as the servant 
entered. 

“Oh, Signor,” exclaimed Pietro with some affectation of alarm, 
“there's something wrong ; Count Platten of the third regiment of 
Croats waits below ; here’s his card.” 

“Count Platten!” exclaimed Contarini with alarm. ‘“ What's the 
meaning of this?” 
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“He desires to see you,” answered Pietro; ‘ merely a private visit, 
he told me to say.” 

“A private visit from an Austrian!” exclaimed the Count. “Im- 
possible! It means some mischief or the other; but there’s no help 
for it, show him up.” 

As soon as Pietro had withdrawn, Vittoria flew to her father with 
deepest anxiety. “You must not see this man,” she exclaimed; “I 
will meet him—make some excuse for your absence—he cannot harm 
me, but perhaps they come to arrest you. Oh, do listen to my 
entreaties; there’s the panel passage, you ll be safe for the time; if 
you love me, do as I wish;” and, overcoming his reluctance, she 
forced her father to retire by the panel door. At that very moment 
her brother Marco entered the chamber by the door leading from her 
apartments. She flew to him, and addressed him in words incoherent 
with alarm. ‘Marco dearest, do not come here now; the Austrians 
are in the house; back to my room, conceal yourself—I shall be 
quite safe; back, I say, they won't dare to harm a woman—Count 
Platten comes.” 

“ Count Platten,” answered Marco, with deliberation ; “I expected 
the visit.” 

“You expected this man?” she exclaimed with surprise. 

“ Yes, sweet sister ; you must leave us ; we have business together.” 

Count Platten was announced by Pietro, and entered the room. 
He was a young man of somewhat ungainly aspect, his face white 
and puffy, but evidently an officer and a gentleman, and not a 
police agent. He appeared to be greatly taken aback by being 
ushered into the presence of a lady, for he blushed deeply, bowed 
with the greatest ceremony to Marco, and stammered with ner- 
vousness, “ Have I the honour of addressing Count Marco Con- 
tarini? ” 

“Your obedient servant,” responded Marco, with a bow of equal 
ceremony. 

Platten then bowed to Vittoria with the greatest politeness; she 
returned his bow with studied coldness. 

“My sister, the Countess Vittoria Contarinii—Count Platten,” 
said Marco ; and turning to his sister, he said with significance, “ ‘This 
gentleman will excuse your absence, Vittoria.” 

“T pray you, madam,” said Platten, with the utmost courtesy, 
“not to let my unwilling intrusion here drive you away ; one moment 
will suffice for my business with Count Marco.” He then whispered 
in Marco’s ear, “ You of course understand the object of my visit. I 
wait on you to inquire the name of your second.” 

“ Count Salvetti,” answered Marco in a low tone. 

Vittoria felt she ought to obey her brother’s injunction to leave the 
room, but her steps dragged with a weight of lead as she strove_to 
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gain the door of her apartments. There was a terrible fascination in 
the whispered conversation of the two men, and although the words 
were inaudible, it held her spellbound on the threshold. 

“ Of course no friendly intervention is possible,” observed Platten. 
~ Marco bowed in acquiescence. 

“We propose to-morrow, at daybreak,” continued Platten. 

“Count Salvetti will arrange all the preliminaries,” answered 
Marco. “I am now in his hands.” 

“There is no occasion for me to intrude upon you any longer,” 
observed Platten. “I have the honour to wish you good morning.” 
And with ceremonious bows on both sides, Marco opening the door 
with marked politeness, Platten left the room. 

Vittoria guessed but too well the terrible purpose concealed beneath 
this formal courtesy. She flew to Marco’s side, and clasped his hands 
—“A duel! Merciful Heaven! what does it mean?” 

“It means, sweet sister,’ answered Marco sternly, “that I have 
avenged that insult.” 

“‘ Marco!” she exclaimed, breaking from him in dismay. 

“T laid my cane across the lips of that man, and drew blood.” 

“ Rashness! madness!” she answered. 

“Madness !—are you not my sister?” 

“T meant to keep this insult a secret from you, from everyone, 
except my father and Count Grimani. How did you learn it ?” 

“T learnt it,” he answered, “in a brutal boast from those very lips 
which I have struck.” 

“The worst has come!” she exclaimed, in tones of despair. “Oh, 
Marco! it is too fearful to think you should have done all this for my 
sake—that you should risk your life for my miserable wilfulness. 
Your life! nay, my life, which is bound up in yours. Oh, Marco! 
you are the being I love most on earth !—brother, more than brother !” 
She turned away from him. “Oh, merciful Heaven!” she murmured 
in her anguish, “to be the cause of his death!” for she knew full 
well that this Stettenheim was famed for his skill as a swordsman, and 
that her brother, a mere boy, must be helpless when matched against 
such an antagonist, and tears filled her eyes. 

“ Vittoria,” he exclaimed reproachfully, “you unnerve me with this 
weeping.” 

“T only care for your safety,” she answered. “I can forgive that 
insult—forgive everything.” 

“T can never forgive the dishonour of our family,” he rejoined, 
sternly. ‘My father, at least, need know nothing of this affair until 
it,is over. I bind you to silence.” 

“ Alas, Marco! our father knows of this visit of Count Platten. 
He is even now concealed in the secret passage with Count Grimani. 
I dare not delay; I must let them know that the Austrian has gone.” 
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She replaced the wedge in the latch, and gave the accustomed signal. 
Her father and Grimani entered from their lurking-place. 

“Well, Vittoria,” inquired Contarini anxiously, “ what was the 
purpose of this Austrian intrusion ?” 

Marco looked at her significantly. She hesitated. 

“ Well?” exclaimed Contarini with impatience. 

“Tt was ” She stammered for the moment, but feeling it was 
in vain to conceal the truth, she added, with rapid utterance, “ Alas, 
my father! he came here with a terrible purpose. Marco has struck 
that Austrian for the insult he offered to me.” 

“Struck Colonel Von Stettenheim!” exclaimed Contarini with 
dismay. “A challenge!” he murmured. “ Heaven help us!” And 
he turned with bitterness from Vittoria. 

“Stettenheim for an antagonist!” muttered Grimani. ‘“ A heavy 
price to pay for the privilege of prayer.” 

She felt utterly downcast in the consciousness of the terrible results 
of her indiscretion ; but Marco drew her towards him, and kissed her 
with more than usual tenderness. “It was no fault of yours, sweet 
sister, that this insult was offered to you and to us. No blame restson 
your head, whatever happens; remember that,” he added, in serious tone. 

“ Alas, Marco!” exclaimed Contarini, in deepest sorrow, “ that you 
should have been rash enough to provoke an encounter with such an 
antagonist as Stettenheim.” 

“Oh, my father!” responded Marco with fervour; “could anyone 
worthy of the name of Contarini stand motionless as a statue among 
a crowd of brutal Austrians, and listen to that triumphant boast—a 
sister's name, a sister’s honour, trampled in the dust? I tell you I 
would have struck that man if death had followed on the moment.” 

Count Contarini could not trust himself to make any reply to his 
son's words; he was fully persuaded that the encounter could have 
but one result; and with a gesture of despair he turned away. 

Vittoria watched him with increased dismay. “ Marco, dearest 
brother,” she whispered in her anguish, “1 beseech you not to fight 
this man.” 

“What do you say?” he asked in indignant voice. 

“ Perhaps an apology,” she stammered. 

“ Tmpossible,” he answered; “you do not know what you are 
saying.” 

“If I could only see Count Salvetti,” she urged. 

“Silence, Vittoria,” he interposed, with stern voice. “ Never men- 
tion that word apology again, or, dear as you are to me, I shall hate 
you. Recollect that my honour, the honour of our family,—more 
than all this, the honour of Venice, compels this duel. Time presses ; 
I have arrangements to make with Count Salvetti;” and he left the 
room. ; 
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“Tost! lost!” murmured Count Contarini, when his son had de- 
parted. “The last of my house sacrificed—the last of the Contarini. 
Aye, sacrificed to a woman’s whim,” he exclaimed, turning with 
anger on Vittoria—‘ a daughter’s disobedience.” 

“ Have mercy!” she pleaded, with tears in her eyes. “I would do 
anything to repair this mischief, endure any abasement, grovel to the 
dust to save his life.” i 

“ You can do nothing,” her father answered with bitterness. ‘In 
such matters women can easily lay the fuel, but they cannot extin- 
guish the flame. Remember this, if he fall to-morrow, his blood will 
be on your head—TI will never look upon your face again.” With 
these hard words Count Contarini turned away, and, almost tottering 
to a chair, sank down, burying his face in his hands. . 

It was well-nigh a father’s curse. She sorely needed love and 
support, and Count Grimani stood apart perfectly impassive. Neither 
her sorrow nor her honour seemed to evoke any sympathy in that 
stern, hard face. But in justice and defence it must be urged that 
Count Grimani was an enthusiastic patriot ; for life or death he had 
verily put his hand to the plough; his thoughts were wholly absorbed 
by Venice, and a woman’s error and a woman’s sorrow seemed small 
matters when measured against the thrilling hope of freedom and 
triumph. Still, Count Grimani was her only hope. “Carlo,” she 
cried in her despair, “can nothing be done to avert this duel?” 

“ Nothing,” he answered briefly. “ Recollect a blow has been struck, 
and by the military code a blow must be washed away by blood.” 

“ Has he any chance against this man ?” she asked, with a sicken- 
ing anticipation of the reply; and the reply justified the anticipation. 

“T can give but little hope. It is very fatal to cross swords with 
Stettenheim.” 

“Oh, miserable thought!” she murmured, “that I must remain 
quietly here while he faces death. Oh, Carlo! Carlo! for mercy’s 
sake tell me there is something I can do.” 

“I know of nothing,” he rejoined carelessly; and, scarcely 
measuring his words, he added, “ Well, you can pray; women find 
prayer an employment for idle time.” 

“T can pray,” she replied, stung to firmness by his mockery. 
“‘You may deride my weakness, but there is One to whose love weak- 
ness is a sure path—beyond the blue sky—Christ and His Mother’s 
love!” and she turned from him to seek that other help. 

Patriot as he was, he forgot his burning hope as he gazed upon 
her, for she looked so noble beneath her weight of sorrow. 
“Vittoria,” he exclaimed, “I see a way to save him.” 

She flew to his side. “To save him! Oh, Carlo! I shall love 
you so much; you will be so dear to me then;”—she grasped his 
hands—‘TI shall love you with my whole heart.” 
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Such love was a great jewel, and Grimani knew it. “I will save 
him,” he exclaimed with emphasis; “my word on it.” 

“ How?” she inquired eagerly. ‘“ Oh, tell me!” 

“ Nay, I have my secret,” he answered. “ My work is never told 
in words.” 

For all his pledge, she drew back from him in sorrow. “Alas! I 
guess the secret. You will save his life as you would vindicate my 
honour—the dagger. No, Count Grimani; I have a better way.” 

“A better way!” he exclaimed with surprise. ‘“ What way?” 

“That prayer which you despise,” she answered; and once more 
she turned aside from him, and the knell of the Angelus was borne 
across the water. 

Count Grimani shrugged his shoulders contemptuously ; women 
and their fancies were beyond the ken of his materialistic theories ; 
but he resolved to hold to his own method, and at all hazards save 
the life of Marco. He withdrew by the panel passage, and Vittoria 
threw herself in devotion before a shrine of the Virgin which the 
piety of her ancestors had made portion of the furniture of the 
chamber, and she prayed fervently that the curse which hung over 
her head might mercifully be averted. 
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A Neglected Humourist. 


Ir is strange that while all other English humourists of the eighteenth 
century have received, and continue to receive, such ample appre- 
ciation, there should be one, and he one of the most famous of al} 
in his day, left out in the cold, his works seldom or never read, and 
even his memory preserved only in the writings of his contemporaries 
and in the pages of the jest book. I refer to Samuel Foote, the once 
all-dreaded mimic ; the wit whose society was eagerly sought after by 
the highest in the land; the conversationalist who divided the palm 
with Johnson and Garrick; and the playwright whose productions 
never failed to crowd the theatre, and fill his pockets with gold. It 
has been urged that his characters, being nearly all personal caricatures 
from life, no longer possess any vitality to interest the modern reader. 
Those, however, who believe that Foote’s wit could not soar above 
the burlesquing of some physical deformity, or some eccentricity of 
manner, entertain a very false estimate of his powers; and although 
his plays are too frequently marked by such ephemeral characteristics, 
their humour is born of the absurdities common to all human nature, 
and his personages are all more or less typical of their age. 


“ Comedy,” he writes in his ‘ Answer to a Reverend Gentleman,’ “ I define 
to be an exact representation of the peculiar manners of that people among 
whom it happens to be performed; a faithful imitation of singular absur- 
dities, particular follies, which are openly produced, as criminals are 
publicly punished, for the correction of individuals, and as an example to 
the whole community.” 


And it is in accordance with this definition that all his comedies 
are constructed. To those who would form a perfect conception of the 
manners of a hundred years ago, his works are invaluable ; there is 
not a folly, a vice, a sham of the time which is not exposed in them ; 
they are frequently coarse, but so was the age, and a true mirror must 
reflect what is presented to it. But their coarseness is palliated by 
real wit and well-written dialogue; and if his characters display no 
very profound knowledge of the mainsprings of human nature, they 


* are seldom unnatural, and are almost uniformly drawn with justness 


and vigour. A brief description of the aim and object of each comedy— 
or shall we say farce, if the reader considers the first name too dig- 


nified to be applied to such writings ?—will be the best illustration of 
these assertions. 
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First, however, for a brief sketch of his life, which I will commence 
in the orthodox fashion. 

Samuel Foote was born at Truro in 1720; his father was a Cornish 
gentleman and an M.P.; his mother was the daughter of Sir Edmund 
Goodere, and claimed cousinship with the Rutland family. When 
quite a boy, his powers of mimicry were the delight of his parents’ 
friends; while at school he equally delighted his schoolfellows by 
imitating the peculiarities of every visitor to his father’s house. He 
received his education at the Worcester Grammar School, and thence 
removed to Worcester College, Oxford, which he left with no incon- 
siderable classical attainments. He afterwards entered the Temple as 
a student for the Bar, but loved better to frequent the coffee-houses 
and taverns of Fleet Street and the Strand than to pore over musty 
volumes. No young fellow spent his money more freely, nor beau 
dressed more elegantly than he. The Bedford Coffee House, then the 
particular resort of the theatrical critics, was his favourite haunt. A 
contemporary thus sketches his first appearance there :— 


“ He came into the room dressed out in a frock-suit of green and silver 
lace, bag wig, sword, bouquet, and point ruffles, and immediately joined the 
critical circle at the upper end of the room. Nobody knew him. He, 
however, soon boldly entered into conversation, and by the brilliancy of 
his wit, the justness of his remarks, and the unembarrassed freedom of his 
manners, attracted the general notice. The buzz of the room went round, 
“Who is he?’ which nobody could answer, until, a handsome carriage 
stopping at the door to take him to the assembly of a lady of fashion, they 
learned from the servants that his name was Foote, that he was a young 
gentleman of family and fortune, and a student of the Inner Temple.” 


The fortune, however, was soon run through, and the young gentle- 
man reduced to great straits. Making but little progress in his pro- 
fession, he was under the necessity of trying other means of procuring 
money. His first effort was literary, and somewhat curious. His 
mother had two brothers, Sir John and Captain Goodere. The 
baronet had been strangled by the Captain on board his own ship, and 
the murderer had been since hanged in chains. It was a pamphlet, 
describing the particulars of the crime, the trial and execution, which 
was the first offspring of Foote’s pen. His biographers have been at 
a loss to understand the meaning of this strange production, but to me 
there is something highly characteristic of the man’s cynical nature in 
the choice of such a subject. There was a kind of ghastly humour in 
thus making the crime and disgrace of his family minister to his 
necessities. And very pressing were those necessities at the time ; the 
once exquisite petit-maitre was actually reduced to wear boots with- 
out stockings. One of the first investments he made out of the ten 
pounds paid him by the Old Bailey publisher for his effusion was in 
the purchase of two pairs of those necessary articles. While returning 
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home, he fell in with two old college friends, with whom he dined 
at a Fleet Street tavern; as they were drinking their wine, one of 
them remarked the deficiency in his attire. “I never wear any at this 
time of year” (it was summer), replied Foote, perfectly unabashed, 
“until I dress for the evening; and you see,” producing the two pairs. 
he had bought, “I am well provided.” 

His next venture was in another profession. 

The new and more natural mode of acting established by Garrick 
had been anticipated a little time previously by Macklin. The pre- 
vailing style of tragedy was a sing-song rise and fall of the voice, 
rather resembling recitative than speaking. Duringa period in which 
a quarrel with the managers of the theatres left him idle, Macklin 
formed a school for instruction in the histrionic art, in which he 
insisted on his pupils reciting their lines in a natural and unaffected 
tone. Having frequently met Foote at the Bedford, and perceiving 
him to be a young man of wit and education, he persuaded him to try 
his fortunes upon the stage. His début was made at the Haymarket 
Theatre, which was Macklin’s training school; the part he selected 
was Othello, his tutor supporting him as Iago. It certainly must 
have been a ludicrous performance; Macklin informs us “ the audience 
could scarce refrain from laughing, although he perfectly knew what the 
author meant.” His next efforts, Lord Foppington, Cibber’s great 
part, and Pierre in ‘ Venice Preserved,’ were scarcely more fortunate. 
His appearance, alone, would have rendered him totally unsuitable for 
such parts: his stature was short and inclined to stoutness; his face 
was round, full, and flat ; his nose broad and coarse ; these faults how- 
ever were partly redeemed by a pleasant mouth, and sparkling eyes 
full of humour. 

After these fruitless efforts, he turned his attention to a more suit- 
able line of character, but he occasionally essayed genteel comedy and 
even tragedy; for as late as 1758 he appeared for his benefit, at 
Drury Lane, as Shylock, with Kitty Clive for Portia; and neither 
intended it for burlesque! But, with that strange desire to be some- 
thing we are not, and anything rather than what we are, which is a 
prevailing vice of discontented humanity, nearly all our great come- 
dians have begun as aspirants to tragic honours. It is said that 
Liston believed to his dying day that his true forte was tragedy. 

Foote, however, must have possessed some merits, although Davies 
pronounces him to have been despicable in all parts save those of his 
own writing, as we find him engaged, the winter after his Haymarket 
début, at Drury Lane, and playing such parts as Sir Harry Wildair, 
in Farquhar’s comedy—with Peg Woffington, the Sir Harry, in the 
piece—and Bayes, in ‘The Rehearsal,’ the play from which Sheridan 
took his ‘Critic.’ This last part was a famous one of Garrick’s, and 
he had introduced into it imitations of the best known actors. Foote 
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followed this innovation, but greatly extended its limit; for not only 
did he mimic the peculiarities of actors, but of statesmen, doctors, 
lawyers, or any persons whom the public would recognise or laugh at. 
It was the success of this part which induced him, in 1747, to open 
the Haymarket Theatre with a piece of his own writing, entitled ‘The 
Diversions of the Morning.’ The advertisement of the performance 
was as follows :— 


“ At the theatre in the Haymarket this day (April 22nd, 1747) will be 
performed a Concert of Music, with which will be given gratis a new enter- 
tainment, called ‘ The Diversions of the Morning,’ to which will be added 
a farce taken from ‘The Old Bachelor,’ called ‘The Credulous Husband.’ 
Fondle Wife, Mr. Foote; with an Epilogue to be spoken by the B—d—d 
Coffee House. To begin at 7.” 


The house was crammed. The ‘ Diversions’ consisted of the old 
imitations of Bayes, and some new ones. The Epilogue was a satirical 
mimicry of the frequenters of the Bedford. But the selection from 
‘The Old Bachelor’ got him into hot water. The theatre was not 
liceused,* and the actors of the patent houses called upon the West- 
minster magistrates to interfere; so on the second night a posse of 
constables entered and dispersed the audience. 

But Foote was not to be so easily put down: on the very 
next morning he issued another announcement in the General 
Advertiser :— 


“On Saturday afternoon, exactly at 12 o’clock, at the new theatre in the 
Haymarket, Mr. Foote begs the favour of his friends to come and drink a 
dish of chocolate with him; and ’tis hoped there will be a great deal of 
comedy and some joyous spirits; he will endeavour to make the Morning 
as Diverting as possible. Tickets to be had for this entertainment at 
George’s Coffee House, Temple Bar, without which no one will be admitted. 


N.B.—Sir Dilbury Diddle will be there, and Lady Betty Frisk has abso- 
lutely promised.” 


A densely-crowded house followed this advertisement ; curiosity was 
on tiptoe to kuow what it meant. Foote came forward, and, bowing 
to the audience, informed them that “as he was training some young 
performers for the stage, he would, with their permission, whilst 
chocolate was getting ready, proceed with his instructions before 
them.” Uuder pretence of teaching these pupils, he again introduced 
his imitations. The authorities made no further attempt to interfere 
with him; and in a few weeks he altered the time of his entertain- 
ment from morning to evening, and the title from ‘ Chocolate’ to 


* The patent laws strictly limited the houses of theatrical entertainment 
to two, Drury Lane and Covent Garden; and dramatic performances could 
be given elsewhere only by such evasions as announcing a concert to which 
the public was admitted by tickets, and a play gratis. It was under such 


a device that Garrick made his first appearance in Goodman’s Fields 
Theatre. 
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‘Tea. To drink a dish of tea with Mr. Foote became the rage of 
the season. The actors exclaimed that his mimicry would ruin them. 
Upon which the wit replied that in that case it would be his duty to 
provide another situation for each lady and gentleman, who, instead 
of murdering blank verse, and assuming the characters of kings, 
queens, lords, and ladies, for which their abilities were far from being 
suitable, should be placed where their talent and behaviour could 
with more propriety be employed. Quin he appointed, on account of 
his deep voice and ponderous manner, to be a watchman ; another 
actor, who had but one eye, was to be a beggar; a third, who was 
noted for a shrill voice, an itinerant razor-grinder; Peg Woffington, 
an orange girl, &c. Finding that every move they made against him 
only ended in defeat and further ridicule, the actors at length, in sheer 
despair, let him take his course unmolested. The year afterwards he 
appeared in a similar entertainment, which he called ‘ An Auction of 
Pictures.’ New characters were introduced,—notably Sir Thomas de 
Veil, a Westminster justice ; Mr. Cock, a celebrated auctioneer ; and 
the notorious Orator Henley. This piece, as well as a later one 
entitled ‘ Taste,’ was a satire upon one of the fashionable manias of 
the day—the rage for antique coins, antique sculptures, old masters, 
old china, &¢e.—which rendered the auction room a morning lounge &@ 
ia mode. None of the three entertainments at present enumerated 
were published. ‘The Knights, which followed ‘The Auction,’ 
was the first piece printed. The two characters of Sir Penurious 
Trifle and Sir Gregory Gazette are drawn with rare humour: the one 
is a micer, with a love of telling stale and pointless stories ; the other 
equally delights in news, without having the least comprehension of 
politics. These characters, Foote informs us, were drawn from life ; 
an assertion which can scarcely be doubted, so admirably natural 
are the portraitures. ‘T'o this comedy was added a ‘Cat Concert,’ as 
a burlesque upon the Italian opera; the principal performer was a 
man known as Cat Harris, from his exact imitation of that animal’s 
voice. 

Foote had already spent two fortunes, and a third was about this 
time left him by a relation of his mother’s. He again set up a car- 
riage; and to celebrate this third acquisition, emblazoned upon its 
panels the motto, “Iterum, tterum, iterumque.” He now recom- 
menced his old course of extravagance, and between 1749 and 1752 
passed the greater portion of his time in Paris. In the latter year 
he presented Garrick with his comedy of ‘ Taste,’ the profits of which 
were given to Worsdale, a poor painter. The satire of the comedy is 
very pungent. It turns upon the tricks and humbug of portrait 
painters and their sitters ; upon a fashionable auctioneer, who employs 
a fellow he has found painting sign-boards to manufacture old 
masters. A “Susanna,” not worth £20, becomes, by the addition of 
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a little lumber-room dirt and the application of the spaltham pot, a 
Guido, worth £150. 

By the close of 1753 Foote had squandered his third fortune, and 
made his re-entrance upon the stage in the character of Buck in his 
own farce of ‘The Englishman in Paris.’ This was followed by ‘The 
Englishman returned from Paris.’ In these farces we have the 
original of the frog-eating, grimacing, dancing, irascible, ridiculous 
ereature which, until within these twenty or thirty years, was the 
popular English idea of a Frenchman. 

Foote’s next venture for fame and money was less excusable. It 
was in this year (1753) that Macklin took his farewell of the stage, 
to return soon afterwards for nearly another half-century. He opened 
a tavern upon what is now the site of the Tavistock Hotel, in Covent 
Garden, where he set up an ordinary upon a new plan, and gave 
lectures in the evening upon oratory and other subjects. Foote, always 
on the alert for new topics for satire, used to regularly attend these 
lectures, and as questions were permitted from the audience, exercised 
his wit upon the lecturer, until he rendered himself the chief attraction 
of the place. During the summer season he gave burlesque lectures 
a la Macklin, at the Haymarket. A description of one will give the 
reader an idea of all. 

Macklin had in one of his discourses asserted that the Greek 
dramatic construction was perfectly applicable to the modern tragedy ; 
an idea which Foote ridiculed in this manner. He supposes a drama 
in which all London is struck with terror at the sudden appearance 
of a superhuman-looking being, who is attended by a chorus of 
tinkers, tailors, blacksmiths, bakers, and other trades, and who holds 
. forth interminably upon his omnipotence, threatens everybody and 
everything with fire and sword for no understandable reason, and 
announces his intention of destroying the Tower, reducing the City 
to slavery, and deposing the King; upon which the chorus of traders 
fall upon their knees, tear their hair, beat their breasts, and entreat 
this terrible individual to forego his dreadful purpose. This would 
end the first act ; the remaining four would be devoted to the struggle 
of his contending passions; in the end he would agree to their 
request, the curtain would fall to a hymn of thanksgiving, and to 
the cheers from pit and gallery, to testify British appreciation of an 
entertainment so admirably suited to their tastes. In five nights 
Foote made £500 ; in a little time afterwards Macklin was gazetted 
as bankrupt. 

In February 1757, he produced his celebrated comedy of ‘The 
Author.’ The position of the literary man was then at its lowest, the 
days of patronage were gone, and the reading public was not yet born. 
The advent of the house of Hanover introduced an era of Boeotian igno- 
rance, gorging, drunkenness, and universal sensuality, which nearly 
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accomplished the destruction of all taste in literature and art. What 
our worthy ancestors of that age were may be. gathered from the old 
caricatures, in which the human form divine seems to have been 
clumsily assumed by hogs fattened for the Smithfield market, and no 
writer has better transmitted to us the characteristics of this race 
than he whose keen intelligence could grasp each passing vice and 
folly. The condition of authorship is excellently but not ill-naturedly 
satirised in the character of Vamp and his publisher Cape. But the 
most famous personage of the comedy was Mr. Cadwallader, played by 
Foote himself. His “make-up” was so wonderful, that on the first 
night the audience were doubtful of his identity. Enormously corpulent, 
a broad unmeaning stare upon his face, an awkward gait, a loud voice, 
an incoherent way of speaking—his head moving restlessly towards his 
left shoulder, his mouth gaping with unuttered things—and a trick of 
sucking his wrist. The original of this caricature, a Mr. Ap-Rice, 
a Welsh gentleman with whom the mimic was on intimate terms, 
was in the boxes, vastly enjoying the acting, without for a moment 
dreaming that the fun applied to himself. This unconsciousness, 
however, was of short duration ; for from that time he could never enter 
a coffee-house, or be seen in any public place, without pointings and 
whisperings, and “'There’s Cadwallader!” or some one crying after 
him, “This is Becky, my dear Becky!” a phrase frequently repeated 
in the farce. At length, after it had had a long run to crowded 
houses, Mr. Ap-Rice solicited and obtained the protection of the Lord 
Chamberlain ; and on the night of Foote’s benefit, the same on which 
he and Kitty Clive appeared as Shylock and Portia, an order came 
down for its suppression. 

In the meantime he continued to sustain various parts in the old 
comedies in addition to those written by himself, and was once adver- 
tised to play Polonius, but thought better of it before night came. 

At the end of the season he went over to Ireland. 

The following passage from a letter written from Dublin, and pub- 
lished in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 1758, relates a curious 
anecdote, and shows Foote in a new character :— 


“TI suppose you have heard of the famous comedian, Mr. Foote. He is 
in this town at this time, and is aman of much humour. He took into 
his head to take a lodging in a remote part of the town in order to set up 
the lucrative business of fortune-telling. After he had got his room 
hung with black, and his dark lantern, together with such people about 
him as knew the people of fashion in this great city, he gave out handbills 
to let them know that there was a man to be met with at such a place who 
wrote down people’s fortunes without asking them any questions. As his 
room was quite dark, the light from his lantern excepted, he was in less 
danger of being discovered, so that he carried on the deception with great 
success for many days; insomuch that he is said to have cleared £30 a day 
at 2s. 6d. a head.” 
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From Dublin he migrated to Edinburgh, and thence back to the 
Irish capital, where he was received in the best society, even at the table 
of the Lord Lieutenant, and where he made a large sumof money. It 
was at this period he produced his first draft of ‘The Minor,’ the satire 
of which was directed against Whitfield and his followers. But 
whether it was that dissent had gained too strong a footing in Dublin, 
or that the audience failed to catch its wit, the piece was a failure. 

“ What of your comedy, Mr. Foote?” inquired a frequenter of the Bed- 
ford, upon his return to England. “We hear you found it dangerous to 
ridicule what is said in a church.” “ Why should I find it dangerous to 
ridicule what is said in a church,” he replied, “if it deserves ridicule? Is 
not the crime greater if you pick a pocket at church; and is the additional 
reason why a man should not have done it, to be the only argument why 
he should not be punished for doing it? You call profaneness an offence ; 
you will not have ignorant men idly invoke the name or attributes of the 
Supreme; and may not I ridicule a fanatic whom I think mischievous 
because he is for ever polluting that name with blasphemous associations ; 
mixing with the highest the meanest and most trivial things; degrading 
Providence to every low and vulgar occasion of life; crying out he is 
buffeted by Satan, if only bit by fleas, and when able to catch them, 
triumphing with texts of Scripture over the blessing specially vouch- 
safed ?” * 

‘ The Minor,’ rewritten, was produced at Drury Lane with prodigious 
success, erowds besieging the doors nightly. Two new characters were 
added, and an Epilogue spoken by Doctor Squintem, in which every pe- 
culiarity of Whitfield’s was reproduced toa'l’. This comedy is perhaps 
his best work. It brought forth an angry pampblet from one of the 
preacher's friends, to which Foote wrote a reply, which may be classed 
among the cleverest emanations of his pen; it was at once scholarly, 
satirical, argumentative, and an admirable defence of his profession. 

I have room for only one short extract, in which he admirably 
answers the Mawworms who would abokish public amusements :— 


“ What institution, human or divine, has not been perverted by bad men 





* The last paragraph contains no exaggeration. In Cooke’s ‘ Life of 
Foote,’ there is a genuine letter of Whitfield’s, in which the Divine name 
is mixed up with indecencies in a manner positively blasphemous, and 
which the most daring satirist would not dared to have imitated. His 
exaltation of the most abandoned women and the vilest criminals who pre- 
tended they had found the saving grace is well known. Foote’s ridicule of 
the noted preacher has been greatly censured. But it was not in human 
nature to silently endure the opprobrium and denunciations which he and 
his followers unceasingly cast upon all connected with the dramatic art. 
Abuse frequently proceeded to acts of violence; these fanatics would swoop 
down on country fairs, take forcible possession of the booths, and drive 
away the poor strollers; after a fiery sermon, in which all players and 
playhouses were condemned to eternal perdition, a band of zealots rushed 
forth and set fire to a new theatre just erected at Glasgow. Foote did not 
ridicule religion, but blasphemous fanaticism. 
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to bad purposes? J wish we had not a notorious instance before us [alluding 
to Whitfield and his followers]. Men have been drunk with wine; must 
then every vine be destroyed? Religion has been made a cloak for de- 
bauchery and fraud ; must we then extirpateall religion? While there are 
such cities in the world as London, amusements must be found out, as 
occupation for the idle and relaxation for the active. All that sound policy 
can do is to take care that such only shall be established as are, if not 
useful in their tendency, at least harmless in their consequences.” 


The following summer, in conjunction with Murphy, he opened 
Drury Lane for a short season, the principal event of which was the 
production of ‘The Liar; the plot, taken from the Spanish, had 
already been used by Corneille in ‘ Le Menteur,’ and by Steele in his 
‘Lying Lover.’ This comedy has been recently rendered familiar to 
the public by Mr. Charles Mathews’ performance of young Wilding, 
and a few years back formed the principal attraction at the Olympic 
for more than one hundred nights. It was followed by ‘ The Orators,’ 
produced at the time that Sheridan was delivering his lectures upon 
oratory, in which the popular mania for public speaking and for debating 
societies, especially one called the ‘ Robin Hood, was capitally sati- 
rized : again, and not for the last time, as we shall presently see, he 
introduced the griping publisher and ground-down literary hack ; how 
little exaggerated these pictures are may be fully proved in the bio- 
graphies of Johnson, Goldsmith, and many others; indeed, it has 
been suggested, and with much probability, that poor Nol himself sat 
for one of the portraits. But the sensation of the piece was the intro- 
duction of a noted printer, publisher, and alderman of Dublin, one- 
legged George Faulkner, whose physical misfortune, conceit, and 
eccentricities were caricatured under the name of Peter Paragraph. 
Lord Chesterfield maliciously counselled him to take law proceedings 
against his libeller, never thinking, however, that he would follow his 
counsel ; in this he was mistaken, for Faulkner did commence an 
action. Two months afterwards, the incorrigible mimic introduced a 
new scene into the comedy, in which he caricatured counsel, judge, 
and jury, and all the proceedings of the trial, and performed it at the 
Haymarket. 

In his next piece, ‘The Mayor of Garratt,’ he flew at higher game, 
and, as Matthew Mug, held up to public laughter the peculiarities of 
the Duke of Newcastle. It was of this nobleman he said that he 
always appeared as if he had lost an hour in the morning and was 
looking for it all day. To keep this patrician company he pilloried a 
certain justice of the peace, fish-salesman, and ex-militia officer, as 
Major Sturgeon. The warlike ardour and absurd contretemps of civilian 


soldiers are excellently ridiculed in the Major’s description of his 
manoeuvres :— 


“On we marched, the men all in high spirits, to attack the gibbet where 
Gardel is hanging; but turning down a narrow lane to the left, as it might 
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be about there, in order to possess a pigstye, that we might take the gallows 
in flank, and at all events secure a retreat, who should come by but a drove 
of fat oxen for Smithfield. The drums beat in front, the dogs barked in 
the rear, the oxen set up a gallop; on they came thundering upon us, broke 
through our ranks in an instant, and threw the whole corps into confusion.” 


The whole comedy is overflowing with wit and humour, and one of its 
characters, Jerry Sneak, has become the type of henpecked husbands. 
There is also Peter Primer, the pedantic country schoolmaster, who 
believes himself to be the wisest of pedagogues, another capital por- 
trait. 

After ‘The Mayor of Garratt’ came ‘The Patron,’ in which Lord 
Melcombe appeared under the name of Sir Thomas Lofty, a man who, 
utterly destitute of all capacity, yet sets himself up as a patron of 
literature, and by means of fulsome dedications is preyed upon by a 
band of ignorant scribblers. Once more we have the literary hack, 
who furnishes paragraphs for The Farthing Post, at twelve pence a 
dozen, who, when he is in cash, feeds on boiled beef and carrots in the 
morning and cold pudding and porter at night. The quarrel between 
the poor wretch and his publisher, in which they recriminate upon 
one another, would be exquisitely humorous did it not call up sad 
thoughts of the utter degradation into which the profession of letters 
had then generally fallen. 

At the opening of each season, for the summer performances at the 
Haymarket were now regularly established, he produced a new piece ; 
1765 saw the production of ‘The Commissary.’ Commissaries and 
army contractors now came under the lash of his pen—men grown 
rich by the Seven Years’ War, who-had no claim to position or con- 
sideration beyond their riches, and who, while endeavouring to polish 
their manners by studying all kinds of accomplishments, are perpetu- 
ally exclaiming, “ What a difficult thing it is to become a gentleman !” 
Far less justifiable than this satire was his introduction of Dr. Arne, 
the composer, as Dr. Catgut. 

The most splendid success attended all these works, and the mone- 
tary result was equally satisfactory; no man gave better dinners, 
placed choicer wines upon his table, or drove finer horses ; no man was 
more courted or better received in the highest society. When the 
Duke of York returned from the Continent, a contemporary says, “he 
went first to his mother’s, then to his Majesty’s, and directly from them 
to Mr. Foote’s.” 

It was about this time that he met with the unfortunate accident 
which lost him a limb. While on a visit at Lord Mexborough’s, 
vanity induced him to follow the hunt upon a blood horse; scarcely 
had he started ere the animal threw him ; the fall fractured one of his 
legs in two places, necessitating amputation. Even while the operation 
was being performed, the incorrigible wit made jests upon his loss, «I 
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shall now be able to imitate George Faulkner to the life,” he said. 
But, however lightly he appeared to treat this misfortune, it cast a 
bitterness over the rest of his life. O'Keefe says it was pitiable to see 
him leaning against the wall of his stage dressing-room, while his 
servant dressed his cork leg to suit the character in which his master 
was to appear. He looked sorrowful; but instantly resuming his high 
comic humour and mirth, he hobbled forward, entered the scene, and 
gave the audience what they expected, their plenty of laughter and 
delight. 

But after all, the accident was not an unalloyed evil, as in con- 
sideration of it the Duke of York obtained from the King a patent by 
which Foote was legally permitted to keep open the Haymarket 
Theatre between the 14th of May and the 14th of September. He 
thereupon rebuilt the house, gave it a handsome frontage, and com- 
menced his season in May 1767, with a burlesque entitled ‘ The 
Tailors.” The MS. of this play had been sent anonymously to 
Dodsley’s shop, with an unsigned note offering the free use of it; and, 
strange to say, although tle piece obtained a great success, and kept 
the stage for half a century, the authorship was never avowed, and 
still remains a mystery. 

With ‘The Tailors’ was produced his celebrated ‘ Devil on ‘Two 
Sticks.’ It was now the medical profession that was the object of his 
attack. As the president of a college of physicians, he brought the 
celebrated Sir William Browne upon the stage; the make-up was 
complete—wig, coat, eye-glass, gait, all but one especial feature—the 
doctor carried a muff, a circumstance which Foote seems to have for- 
gotten. One night Sir William came to see his imitation, remarked 
the omission, sent him his own muff next morning with a polite letter, 
begging his acceptance of the same in order to render the figure com- 
plete. By this comedy he realised between three and four thousand 
pounds. At the end of the season he went over to Dublin. Staying 
at Bath on the ,road, he fell in with some card-sharpers, to whom he 
lost five hundred in ready money, together with twelve hundred he 
had deposited in the bank, and landed in Ireland almost penniless. 
But his usual good luck still stood by him. ‘The Devil on Two 
Sticks’ was almost as great a success in the Irish capital as it had 
been in the English. 

His next season brought forth ‘The Maid of Bath, in which, 
perhaps out of revenge for the card-sharping, he severely satirised the 
follies and vices of Bath society ; and under the name of Flint, held up 
to opprobrium Mr. Walter Long, who had behaved so badly to Miss 
Linley, afterwards Mrs. Brinsley Sheridan. In the ‘Lame Lover’ he 
did battle against the trickeries of the law, and in the title réle raised 
a laugh at his own loss of limb. There is a capital remark in this 
comedy, which I cannot resist extracting: Mr. Sergeant Circuit's wife 
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is asking for money, which she says she must have, as her honour is 
in pawn :— 

“ How a century will alter the meaning of words!” he exclaims. “ For- 
merly chastity was the honour of women, and good faith and integrity the 
honour of men; but now a lady who ruins her family by punctually paying 
her losses at play, and a gentleman who kills his best friend in a ridiculous 
quarrel, are your only tip-top people of honour.” 


But a far better piece was ‘The Nabob,’ in which he made an on- 
slaught on those Anglo East Indians, who at this period were making 
such enormous fortunes by such very doubtful means; on the corrup- 
tion of elections, and on the Society of Antiquaries. The satire upon 
the rotten boroughs is particularly excellent. 

Some members of the ‘ Christian Club ’ wait upon Sir Matthew Mite, 
the Nabob, to offer him the nomination of the two members for the 
borough. Sir Matthew remarks that the title of the club is a whim- 
sical one, but doubtless they had their reasons for adopting it :— 


“ The very best in the world, please your honour; from our strict union 
and brotherly kindness we hang together like the primitive Christians, we 
have all things in common. When the bargain is struck, and the deposit 
made as a proof that we love our neighbours as well as ourselves, we sub- 
mit to an equal partition; no man has a larger share than another. All is 
unanimity in our borough now; formerly we had nothing but discontents 
and heartburnings amongst us, each man jealous and afraid that his 
neighbour would get more and do better than himself. And with reason 
sometimes. Why, I remember at the election some time ago when I took 
up my freedom, I could get but thirty guineas for a new pair of jack 
boots; whilst Tom Romskin over the way had a fifty-pound note fora pair 
of washleather breeches.” 


Sir Matthew asks their terms. ‘“ Why, we could not have afforded 
you one under three thousand*at least ; but as your honour has a mind 
to deal in the gross, we shall charge you but five for the both.” Ag 
they are leaving the house, the speaker’s eyes fall upon one of the 
black servants, whom he offers to make a member of the corporation of 
Bribe’em. “Why, you would not submit to accept of a negro?” 
cries the Nabob. “Our present members, for aught we know, may 
be of the same complexion, your honour,” is the reply; “for we have 
never set eyes on them yet.” “ But you could not think of electing a 
black ?” persists Mite. ‘‘ That makes no difference to us: the Christian 
Club has ever been persuaded that a good candidate, like a good horse, 
can’t be of a bad colour.” Again, these patriots declare that “ the 
Christian Club may have some fears of the gallows, but they don’t 
value damnation a farthing.” 

Sir Matthew is a oclheaten of antiquities, and the third act is 
devoted to ridicule upon antiquarians. They have the toe of the 
slipper with which Cardinal Pandulph kicked King John when he 
gave him absolution and penance; a corkscrew presented by Sir John 
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Falstaff to Harry the Fifth; an illegible MS. in Latin of the last 
books of Livy, and many other such valuable curiosities. There is 
also a discussion upon Whittington and his cat, a burlesque upon one 
which had actually taken place in the society. Crowds flocked 
nightly to the Haymarket to roar at these clever satires. 

A characteristic anecdote of Foote is told in connection with this 
piece. Two gentlemen recently returned from the East Indies, be- 
lieving themselves pointed at in the character of Matthew Mite, bought 
two cudgels, and one night waited upon Foote at his lodgings in 
Suffolk Street, resolved to inflict condign punishment upon him there 
and then. He received them in his drawing-room with a politeness 
so marked, that their hostile intentions melted into remonstrances, 
which he interrupted with a request that they would take coffee 
before they opened their business. This they refused; and repre- 
sented the insults which persons of character and fortune had sus- 
tained from his licentious pen. Foote assured them, in the most 
solemn manner, that he had no particular person in view, and that he 
intended to satirise only the unworthy part of the nabob gentry. 
The end of the business was they remained chatting amicably until 
four in the morning, and dined there the same day. From that time 
forth none were louder in their praises of his wit, politeness, and 
hospitality ; they attended the theatre every night during the run of 
the piece, and applauded it as heartily as any one there. 

Sentimental comedy, and romances of the Pamela school, were 
burlesqued in ‘ Piety in Pattens, or the Handsome Housemaid,’ played 
by puppets, because, he stated, with a cruel and most unjust cut at the 
actors of the period, the players were incapable. The satire was not a 
success, and created at one time something approaching to a riot. 
When asked by a lady if the puppets were to be as large as life, he 
replied, “ Oh, dear no, madam, not much above the size of Garrick !” 

1772, a year of great commercial failures, brought forth the 
‘Bankrupt.’ The title explains the aim of the piece, which was 
directed against the rogueries of trade, and the deficiencies of the law 
for their punishment. In the same year he paid a farewell visit to 
Treland. 

Upon his return to London he produced ‘The Cozeners.’ Fashion- 
able preachers, sinecures, and the sale of Government places here came 
under his lash. In Dr. Simony we have a portrait of the notorious 
Dr. Dodd; and in the character of Mrs. Fleece’em we have that of a 
Mrs. Rudd, a smuggler, thief, milliner, match-maker, and procuress, a 
notorious criminal of the day. Lord Chesterfield’s letters are also 
admirably satirised in the person of “ Toby.” 

Misfortunes, provoked by his unsparing pen, and which embittered 
and shortened his last days, were close upon him now. He had 
openly stated that in the character of Lady Kitty Crocodile, in his 
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new comedy of ‘A Trip to Calais,’ he intended to hold up to public 
censure the notorious Duchess of Kingston. Upon this threat coming 
to the lady’s ears, she used her influence with the Lord Chamberlain 
to prevent the piece being licensed, and employed one Jackson, a 
hedge parson, to libel him in newspapers and pamphlets. The attack 
was so severe, that he at length offered to suppress the obnoxious 
scenes of the comedy if the Duchess would put an end to the war. A 
contemptuous and abusive letter, in which she called him a buffoon, a 
merry-andrew, and a theatrical assassin, drew forth a reply from the 
comedian which may be placed among the most poignant and admir- 
able productions of his wit. Here is an extract :— 


“ Why, madam, put on your coat of mail against me? I have no hostile 
intentions. Folly, not vice, is the game I pursue. In those scenes which 
you so unaccountably apply to yourself you must observe that there is not 
the slightest hint at the little incidents of your life which have excited the 
curiosity of the grand inquest for the county of Middlesex. I am happy, 
however, madam, to hear that your robe of innocence is in such perfect 
repair; I was afraid it might be a little the worse for wearing. May it 
hold out to keep your grace warm the next winter. The progenitors your 
grace has done me the honour to give me, are, I presume, merely meta- 
phorical persons, and to be considered as the authors of my muse, and not 
of my manhood. A Merry Andrew and a prostitute are not bad poetical 
parents, especially for a writer of plays; the first to give the humour and 
mirth, the last to furnish the graces and powers of attraction. Prostitutes 
and players too must live by pleasing the public, not but your grace may 
have heard of ladies who by private practice have accumulated great 
fortunes. .... Pray, madam, is not Jackson the name of your female 
confidential secretary ? And is she not generally clothed in black petticoats 
made out of your weeds ? 

‘So mourn’d the dame of Ephesus her love.’ 


I fancy your grace took the hint when last you resided at Rome. You 
heard there of a certain Pope Joan who was once elected a Pope, and in 
humble imitation have converted a pious parson into a chambermaid. 
The scheme is new in this country, and has, doubtless, its particular 
pleasures. That you may never want the Benefit of the Clergy, in every 


emergence, is the sincere wish of your grace’s most devoted, most obliged, 
humble servant—SaMvEL Foote.” 


The slanders still went on, and culminated in one too atrocious to 
be named. Unable to touch his arch enemy upon the stage, Foote 
resolved to scarify her tool; he remodelled ‘The Trip to Calais’ 
into ‘The Capuchin,’ and, as Dr. Viper, gibbeted him with all the 
malice he could command. ‘The battle created an immense sensation 
at the time; and on the first night of the new comedy the theatre 
was packed with friends and enemies—the latter predominating, but 
not sufficiently to prevent its success—and it was acted throughout 
the season. Stung to fury by this terrible satire, Jackson carried on 
the fight with yet greater malignancy. A riot was attempted on the 


next opening night, but defeated by-Foote’s clever tact. As a last 
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stake, Jackson bribed a discharged coachman of Foote’s to bring a 
hideous charge against him. Numbers who had been tortured by his 
cruel wit became partisans of his detractor. But, on the other hand, 
he had many firm and powerful friends; his theatre was nightly filled 
with all that was noble in rank and intellect, and the King, to testify 
his sympathy, commanded a performance. 

There was a trial; but the infamous charges completely broke 
down, and the jury, without a moment’s hesitation, returned a verdict 
of “ Not Guilty.” As soon as the acquittal was pronounced, Murphy 
rushed away to Suffolk Street with the glad tidings, and seeing Foote 
at the window, waved his hat in sign of victory. When he entered 
the room he found him stretched upon the floor in violent hysterics. 

He never recovered the blow. He let the Haymarket to Colman 
for an annuity of sixteen hundred pounds and certain other considera- 
tions. He reappeared in the following May in ‘The Devil on Two 
Sticks’; but how changed! His cheeks were lank and withered, his 
eyes had lost all their old intelligence, and his whole person appeared 
sunk and emaciated. A few hissed, but his friends and the im- 
partial part of the audience cheered him with unbounded applause. 
He rallied a little in the course of the play; but the public accepted 
him rather for what he had been than what he was. He appeared in 
three or four other characters ; but towards the end of the season, while 
performing in ‘The Devil on Two Sticks,’ he was seized ‘with a para- 
lytic stroke. A few weeks at Brighton slightly recovered him, and 
in the autumn his physicians ordered him to the south of France. 
But he never got further than Dover, where he died on the 21st of 
October, 1777. 

He was buried in the cloisters of Westminster by torchlight, where 
he lies undistinguished by a memorial of any kind. 

“Did you think he would be so soon gone?” writes Johnson to 
Mrs. Thrale. “‘ Life,’ says Falstaff, ‘is a shuttle.’ He was a fine 
fellow in his way, and the world is really impoverished by his sinking 
glories. I would have his life written with diligence.” Such a vale- 
diction from the lips of this great and good man is sufficient to prove 
that Foote was not altogether the irredeemable scoundrel that he is 
generally painted. 

With all his faults he possessed much generosity of disposition. 
He was an excellent master to his servants, and would retain actors 
upon his establishment out of friendship long after they ceased to be 
useful to him. During one of his visits to Dublin he was taken go ill 
at rehearsal that he announced himself unable to play that night. 
“Ah! sir,” said one of the actors, “if you do not play we shall have 
no Christmas dinner.” “If my playing gives you a Christmas 


dinner, play I will.” And, although very ill, he kept his word. It has 
been already recorded how he gave the profits of ‘Taste’ to the 
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poor painter Worsdale, who had been badly treated by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. He was always ready to honour talent in preference to rank. 
During the run of the ‘Minor,’ when seats could not be found for 
noblemen, he contrived to secure a box for Gray and Mason. Players 
and authors were always to be found at his table, and not even the 
comfort of royalty was preferred to theirs. 

No man was ever more free from toadyism: rank was no shield 
against his wit, which would strike as hard at a duke as a menial. 
“Well, Foote, here I am, ready as usual to swallow all your good 
things,” said the Duke of Cumberland, one night, in the green- 
room of the Haymarket. “Really, your Royal Highness must have 
an excellent digestion,” replied the wit, “for you never bring any up 
again.” A Scotch peer, notoriously thrifty, served his wine in very 
small glasses, and descanted eloquently upon its age and excellence. 
“It is very little of its age,” observed Foote. Sometimes this humour 
amounted to insolence ; as, for instance, after dining at a nobleman’s 
house, not to his satisfaction, and finding the servants ranged in the 
hall when he was departing, he inquired for the cook and butler, and 
upon their stepping forward, said to the first, “ Here's half-a-crown 
for my eating ;” and to the other, “ here’s five shillings for my wine; 
but, by , I never had so bad a dinner for the money in my life.” 
Dining with Lord Townsend after a duel, he suggested that his lord- 
ship might have got rid of his antagonist in a more deadly way. 
“ How ?” inquired his host. “ By inviting him to a dinner like this, 
and poisoning him,” was the sharp reply. The Duke of Norfolk, who 
was rather too fond of the bottle, asked him in what new character he 
should go to a masquerade. “Go sober,” answered Foote. Being 
taken into White’s, one day, a nobleman remarked to him that his 
handkerchief was hanging out of his pocket. “Thank you, my lord,” 
he replied, “thank you; you know the company better than Ido.” 
A rich contractor was holding forth upon the instability of the world. 
“Can you account for it, sir?” he asked, turning to Foote. “ Well, 
not very clearly,” he responded, “‘ unless we suppose it was built by 
contract.” ‘“ Why are you for ever humming that air?” he asked of 
a gentleman who had no idea of time. “ Because it haunts me.” 
“No wonder, for you are for ever murdering it.” 

Garrick, of whose great fame he was undoubtedly envious, was a 
constant butt for his sarcasms ; and yet Garrick, whether from fear 
or friendship it would be difficult to determine, did him many kind- 
nesses, was always ready to oblige him with money, and stood firmly 
by him throughout the Jackson prosecution; which last act of friend- 
ship-touched Foote at last with gratitude, for in one of his letters, 
addressed ,to Garrick, he writes: “God for ever bless you! May 
nothing but halcyon days and nights crown the rest of your life, is 
the sincere prayer of Samuel Foote.” Garrick’s —— om 
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however, furnished him with many a witticism. At one of Foote’s 
dinner-parties an announcement was made of the arrival of Mr. Gar- 
rick’s servants. “Oh, let them wait,” he replied to his footman, 
“but be sure you lock up the pantry!” One day a gentleman, while 
conversing with Foote, was speaking of Garrick having reflected upon 
some person’s parsimony, and ended by observing, “‘ Why did he not 
take the beam out of his own eye before attacking the mote in other 
people’s?” “Because,” retorted Foote, “ he is not sure of selling the 
timber.” “ Where on earth can it be gone ?” said Foote, when Gar- 
rick dropped a guinea at the Bedford one night, and was searching 
for it in vain. “To the devil, I think,” answered the actor, irritably. 
“Let you alone, David, for making a guinea go farther than any one 
else,” was the reply. He could never forego his jest, however solemn 
the occasion. He had been to the funeral of Holland, the actor, 
whose father was a baker. “Poor fellow!” he said in the Bedford 
that evening, the tears scarcely dry upon his cheeks, “I have been 
to see him shoved into the family oven.” He once said of an actress, 
who was remarkably awkward with her arms, that she kept the Graces 
at arms’ length. 

But Johnson considered that Foote surpassed every one he had 
ever heard in humorous narrative; and that although Garrick, the 
great conversationalist of the age, surpassed him in gaiety, delicacy, 
and elegance, Foote provoked much more laughter. A gentleman 
who had conceived a prejudice against him, related to Boswell his first 
meeting with him at a dinner. “Having no good opinion of the 
fellow,” he said, “1 was resolved not to be pleased. I went on eating 
my dinner pretty sullenly, affecting not to mind him. But the dog 
was so very comical, that I was obliged to lay down my knife and 
fork, throw myself back in my chair, and laugh it out. No, sir, he 
was irresistible.” 

This most unscrupulous of mimics and satirists was himself ex- 
ceedingly thin-skinned. When at one time Woodward, and at another 
Wilkinson, threatened him with a retort in kind, he ran away to 
Garrick and Rich, their managers, foaming with passion, and threat- 
ening the most violent retaliations. Boswell relates that, after hearing 
him at a dinner-table indulge in all kinds of coarse jocularity against 
Johnson, he observed that he had heard the great lexicographer say 
avery good thing of Mr. Foote himself. He (Boswell) had asked 
him one day if he did not think Foote an infidel. “Ido not know, 
sir, that the fellow is an infidel,” replied Johnson; “but if he be an 
infidel, he is an infidel as a dog is an infidel; that is to say, he has 
‘never thought upon the subject.” Boswell adds that he never saw 
Foote look so disconcerted. “ What, sir!” he exclaimed, indignantly, 
“to talk thus of a man of liberal education; a man who for years 
was at the University of Oxford; a man who has added sixteen new 
characters to the literature of his country !” 
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Che Predecessor of Deranger. 
By WALTER BESANT. 


Ir would be a pleasant and an instructive thing if the spiritualists 
could show us a way of inviting the shades of our great grandfathers 
to meet their descendants in the flesh at a convivial gathering. In 
deference to the ancestral tastes we should, of course, make the enter- 
tainment a supper; the p'ace, a tavern; the drink, punch. Good 
fellowship would be promoted by singing, after the brave old fashion ; 
there would be sentiments, stories of horse-play and practical jokes, 
candles instead of gas, a sanded floor, and inextinguishable laughter. 
We should then have an opportunity of realizing how middle-aged 
and elderly gentlemen once enjoyed themselves. We should see the 
mirth and merriment of which we only now read. We should witness 
a revival of the boisterous fun which can only now be seen when the 
Count Tom, Baron Dick, and the Lord Harry go down to Margate on 
the steamer. We should know what is meant by the word “ gaiety ” 
—the thing itself being dead. 

I suppose that life is really as cheerful, on the whole, as it has ever 
been. It does not, to begin with, seem quite so uncertain. Plague, 
pestilence, and famine have lost, with infrequency, some of their 
terrors. The surgeon mitigates his horrors by means of anesthetics ; 
little daily comforts have been multiplied; there is less monotony 
and more travel, houses are more beautiful, people hide their disa- 
greeable qualities more successfully than formerly, gentle breeding 
has descended several strata in the social scale ; the calm which comes 
with ease, if not that which is due to culture, reigns over a larger 
surface; we are, and must be, a more contented race than that which 
admired King George the Third. 

But gaiety is the quality which is most wanting to us. We look 
for it everywhere, and find it nowhere. Drooping for a long time, it 
has finally died in the last twenty years. The boys at public schools 
are grave; the young athletes of Cambridge are solemn, thinking 
how to add another half inch to the high jump; our comic papers 
are sarcastic; our fun is scoffing ; no new farces are written; mirth 
and good spirits have left our literature—it would be impossible now, 
for another Dickens to write another ‘ Nicholas Nickleby ’—the 
rollicking laughter that ran through the old novels is stilled in the 
new; the drama is cynical; romance has left the stirring fields of 
incident, and, to be successful, has to deal with the emotions of a young 
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lady trying to get married. Mirth and tears, passion and enthusiasm, 
tragedy and comedy, all seem to be banished. In their place a 
pessimist would see nothing but the famous Universal Sneer. 

Gaiety is gone, that is certain ; it is impossible to revive it. How 
should we receive the quips, the jests, the practical jokes, the personal 
activity, the enthusiasm, the irrepressible mirth of that grandfatherly 
party which I intend to invite as soon as the spiritualists will let me? 
My chairman, for my party shall be chiefly French, will be Mare 
Antoine Désaugiers. With him will be Favart, Piron, Collé, Piis, 
Radet, and Laujon. For Englishmen I will ask George Colman, 
Tom D’Urfey, Theodore Hook, Tom Moore, and—I think—Charles 
Lamb. 

We have supper, things devilled forming the chief components. 
Then the chairman sings the opening song :— 


‘Verse encor, 

Encor, encor, encor! 
Encor un rouge bord. 
Dieu jouffiu de la treille! 

Verse encor, 

Encor, encor, encor ! 

Par toi tout se réveille 

Et sans toi tout est mort.” 


Presently we all join in a chorus and bawl together, with clanking of 
glasses :— 


“ Et tic, et tic, et tic, et toc, et tic, et tic, et toc. 
De bachique tintin 
Vive le son argentin!” 


More songs and a great deal more drinking. Bowls of punch follow 
in rapid succession; every man his song and toast, glasses thrown 
behind and broken after each; the snuff-box goes round; we hear 
stories of two Regents—the pious Regent of France and the virtuous 
Regent of England; there is talk about La Parabére, the Parc aux 
Cerfs, Perdita; there are memories of Birdcage Walk, Rosamond’s 
Pond, Ranelagh, and the Palais Royal. We drink to the health of 
the chairman first, and then to each other. What an orgy! What 
a revival of good old merriment! Presently the candles begin to 
multiply ; the rosy face of the chairman sheds a kindly light upon 
us from at least four chairs, his two eyes have become eight twink- 
ling stars; the room goes round; final collapse and ignominious 
fall arrive before the seasoned heads of our guests are more than 
warmed. 

According to Désaugiers this dead gaiety is the baby’s rattle and 
the old man’s staff; virtue alone can feel its rapture ;—fancy the en- 
thusiasm of the punch-bibbing grandfathers at this daring statement ! 
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— it is the chief grace of innocence ; it is to the soul what the spring- 
time is to the year ;—and yet it is gone, and we cannot think it would 
be otherwise than a bore to have it back. How could we meet to 
drink and laugh and exhort each other to put away dull care? Is 
there, in the whole round of possible events, an event more unlikely 
than the renewal of that old jollity? Perhaps, should a time return 
when an enthusiasm of newly-born hopes will fire the blood of our 
youth and stir old pulses grown sluggish with prosperity, a revival of 
lightheartedness would be as possible as a revival of religion. But 
even that would not be a revival of gaiety. Frolic, mirth, and 
merriment belong to a younger age. 

I want to introduce to a generation which seldom laughs and never 
sings choruses, except as four part songs, a singer than whom none 
ever sang more merrily and with greater lightness of heart. He, 
Mare Antoine Désaugiers, born in 1772, was a Parisian by education, 
though not by birth. His father, who was a great musician, but by 
reason of some malformation of the left hand, could not play on any 
instrument, composed operas, making, I believe, some mark in his 
day. The future poet had also, like Boileau, an elder brother, himself 
a poet. I think his compositions are now in the same limbo as those 
of Gilles Boileau. The date of our singer’s birth connects him with 
the Voltairean ideas, with the conventional gaiety of Piron and his 
school, and might have connected him, did not his history deny the 
fact, with the aspirations of the Revolution. The boy passed through 
his school course with an amount of success which made his friends. 
think of the Church as his true career. Like his predecessor, La 
Fontaine, he allowed himself to be persuaded, and entered at the 
seminary of St. Lazare. Here he remained for six weeks, and then 
came out, decided that whatever else his vocation might be, it was not 
the Church ; and, just as La Fontaine did, he proceeded to take the 
taste of that six weeks out of his mouth by writing for the amuse- 
ment of the world. He produced a comedy, which was acted with 
applause. Then he arranged the ‘Médecin Malgré Lui’ with his 
father, as a comic opera; and then—but then the Revolution broke 
out, for it was 1791. 

Désaugiers belonged to the class which prospers best in peaceful 
times, and is least liable to be carried away by political enthusiasm, 
which means change. To his class the monotony of life is best. He 
was not a bowrgeois, and therefore had no sympathy with trade. He 
was not a rustic, and therefore did not trouble his head about the 
gabelle. He belonged to that great and influential profession which 
lives by amusing the world. When Désaugiers was a youth, it was, 
as a class, numerically out of all proportion with the population of 
Paris. Its members fiddled, sang, acted, danced, tumbled, invented 
ballets, wrote songs, composed operas and vaudevilles, painted 
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pictures, and put together situations for novels. They were the great 
band of artists. With them the revolutions could not be, and were 
not, a welcome event. Fiddling and singing, in the great rush and 
commotion of those troubled waters, had to be still for a while. 
Therefore, as it appeared abundantly clear that vaudeville writing 
would not be a lucrative calling for some time, Désaugiers had to 
cast about for another occupation. Anacreon never has any sympathy 
with politics, philanthropic movements, progress, or party. He likes 
the present, which he would not wish to see changed. Give Anacreon 
his shady arbour, his little circle of friends, his lyre, his youthful 
mistress, and his bottle; guarantee him from ill health and misfor- 
tune; keep away from his knowledge any afflictions which may happen 
to his friends, and he will be happy. As for bawling with a mob, 
or for haranguing the senate, or for carrying flags in a procession, or 
for pressing headlong to the frontier barefooted, ragged, starving, 
shouting to fight the enemies of liberty, you must hold Anacreon 
excused. With such enthusiasts he would be as out of place as Tyrteeus 
at a peace gathering; as Rabelais at a church congress; as the Dake 
de Saint Simon with a communistic club. So Désaugiers, greatly 
put out by the frenzy of the movement around him, packed up his 
portfolio of songs, and left Paris till better days should dawn. His 
sister, newly married, was going to Saint Domingo ; a post was pro- 
cured for him on a planter’s estate as clerk—fancy Anacreon keeping 
the weekly accounts of rice, sugar, and rum—and he sailed. He 
arrived at the colony; he charmed everybody by his gaiety, his wit, 
and his songs, and he came just in time to get credit for being jolly 
under most unfavourable conditions. For the black insurrection broke 
like a tropical cyclone upon the flourishing French colony. In 
the murderous horrors that followed, young Désaugiers, a prisoner 
among the negroes, expected hourly the fate which befel most of 
the whites. “Taken in arms,” he says, “by these cannibals, con- 
demned by a council of war, kneeling before my judges, my eyes 
covered with a bandage which presaged the darkness into which I 
was about to descend, I waited for the fatal stroke, which I escaped by 
a miracle.” He does not say what kind of miracle. The great thing 
is that he did escape; got out of the accursed country by the friendly 
aid of an American skipper, who landed him in Baltimore; lived 
there for two or three years by giving lessons on the piano; re- 
turned to France in 1797, after five years of exile, and arrived at the 
very moment when his countrymen, sick of the guillotine, sick of 
classical phrases, sick of processions, sick of fraternity, sick of the 
goddess Reason, began to yearn after the follies and frivolities of that 
other deity, Pleasure. The Parisians had fifteen years before them of 
glory and military success: they desired nothing better than to enjoy 
the laurel and to wreathe it with the vine. Désaugiers, delighted to 
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assist in a movement so entirely consonant with his tastes, assumed 
the baton of conductor at a theatre, and began to pour out his songs 
and yaudevilles. In course of time he became the director of the 
Vaudeville Theatre. 

That is all his life. He promised to write his memoirs when he 
should become old; but the time never arrived, for he died in 1827, 
after cruel sufferings, in his fifty-fifth year. 

His portrait, which reminds one somehow of Theodore Hook, shows 
a face which must have been handsome in youth; the features are 
regular, the eyes bright, the lips well set and large, turned up, not 
down, at the ends, a firm and rounded chin, a straight and broad nose, 
and little whiskers of the mutton-chop cut, which our youth have 
brought into fashion again. The hair is curled, of course, after the 
manner of the Empire, and the head is buried up to the ears in 
voluminous cravat and coat collar. It is a face full of kindliness. 
Its owner, indeed, was almost as guileless as La Fontaine, but more 
thoughtful of others: a man devoted and affectionate in his family ; 
absent in manner ; fond of lounging about the streets where he catches 
the little turns of idiom and of incident which give light to his songs; 
but not a flabby man, capable of administering a theatre, and even of 
adjusting the jealousies of actors; and—a thing hardly to be be- 
lieved of managers—never tired of reading new pieces and encou- 
raging young authors. One of those men who, if you are introduced 
to them, convey to you the sense of being personally pleased to meet 
one whom they have long desired to know; who, if you ask their 
advice, will take honest trouble about giving it; who, when they 
shake you by the hand, show a personal affection and interest in your 
welfare which may be a little exaggerated, but is always grateful to 
the recipient. 

Besides all this, he was the president of the Caveau Moderne. If 
I am allowed I will write some day a little history of the Caveau for 
the readers of Temprz Bar. Meantime, let us get to the songs, 
of which there are hundreds, the lightest, merriest songs ever 
written. 

I have made a little selection of these, and venture to present them 
—I believe for the first time—in an English garb. 

The first is— 


“TL’HOMME CONTENT DE TOUT. 


* Mortals, you who curse your lot 
(Some who curse it ought to bless) 
Come to sce me in my cot, 
Learn the way to happiness: 
Wisely will your time be lent :— 
He knows of a plan, 
This singular man, 
Ever to be content. 
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“In a garret mean and small, 
Here I live on fortune’s brink ; 

Hope my income and my all, 
Yet ’tis comfort still to think 
Some their very hope have spent— 
He knows of a plan, 

This singular man, 

Ever to be content. 





“You who growl and groan, because 
Years speed on and rob your prime: 
Comfort take; by nature’s laws 
We grow bald; but with the time 
Ripeness is to claret lent. 
He knows of a plan, 
This singular man, 
Ever to be content. 


“Should my mistress break her vows 
(Curses are such foolish things) 
Freedom, say I, she allows; 
Broken are the plighted rings; 
Love his bow in vain hath bent. 
He knows of a plan, 
This singular man, 
Ever to be content. 


“Sunshine all the year is sweet; 
Does it rain? ’Tis good for crops. 
Does it freeze? Then, how we eat! 
Does it thaw? The winter stops. 
Spring will come and cold be spent— 
He knows of a plan, 
This singular man, 
Ever to be content. 


“Come rheumatics? well—they’re vile. 
Here I lie upon the bed; 
Still, no business for awhile; 
No more visits to be paid. 
One can breathe although one’s bent— 
He knows of a plan, 
This singular man, 
Ever to be content. 


“Tf I had to die to-night, 
‘Health to Death! and send it round— 
‘Me he spares ’—so would I write— 
‘Tlls in age so often found, 
Wits and health, and fortune spent.’ 
He knows of a plan, 
This singular man, 
Ever to be content.” 
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Would you live a hundred years? Listen to the advice of the 
poet. 


“Tf you would extend, 
Joyous troubadours, 
Life beyond the end 
Of its course, 
Listen to the lay 
Which my ancient lyre prolongs. 
(It’s my way 
Still to preach in songs). 
You shall learn, 
From my verse, 
In a turn, 
How to live a hundred years. 





“Sleep when twilight falls 
And the day is dead. 
When the morning calls 
Leave your bed. 
Walk through lane and wood, 
Breathing vigour when ’tis fine; 
And you should 
Walk before you dine. 
Who the year around 
This precept reveres, 
He shall, hale and sound, 
Live to reach a hundred years. 


“Let no trouble rise 

Vexing heart and brain; 
Are there rainy skies ? 

Look for bright again. 
Smile, though fate may send 

Blows that strike but quickly pass. 
Keep for every friend 

Purse and hand and glass. 
Live for laughter, 

Not for tears; 
So hereafter 

Die not for a hundred years. 





“When in early spring 
Love makes manhood gay, 

' Think how poets sing, 
Marry while you may. 
Thankful watch your wife 

Sing and prattle to the child, 
That’s the happy life. 

When around have smiled 
Children ten: 

This bard swears 
That such men 

All shall live a hundred years.” 
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Consolation for the poor is certainly a part of the chansonnier’s 
province. Here is some, with the refrain “ My fortune’s made ”: 


“Since the goal of wealth is passed, 
Fortune in my hands at last, 
Somehow, all my mirth has gone. 
Farewell, Joy: 
Like a nobleman I yawn. 
Farewell, Joy, 
My fortune’s made. 


“Night and day I have no peace; 
Endless lawsuits never cease; 
Surely rogues are growing worse. 
Farewell, rest, 
Taxes ever pick my purse; 
Farewell, rest, 
My fortune’s made. 


“You, whose pretty looks and ways, 
Stole my heart and charmed my days, 
In the time when I was poor, 
Susanne, farewell : 
In your face I shut the door; 
Susanne, farewell, 
My fortune’s made. 


“No more feasts at village inns; 
Now I languish for my sins, 
In a coach the world to see; 
Farewell, mirth, 
And, for fashion’s sake, drink tea— 
Farewell, mirth, 
My fortune’s made. 


“Should my little finger ache, 
All the doctors, for my sake, 
Hasten with their pots and pills. 
Farewell, health. 
Then, their compliments and bills; 
Farewell, health, 
My fortune’s made. 


“When I had my little room, 
All the world would kindly come; 
We could drink and we could sing. 
Farewell, friends ; 
We were paupers. What a thing! 
Farewell, friends, 
My fortune’s made. 


‘‘But I see, in pride and state, 
Lords in coaches for me wait; 
Lackeys lounge about the door; 
Farewell, songs. 
Cease, my lyre; we sing no more; 
Farewell, songs, 
My fortune’s made.” } 
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Discontented, as Anacreon always is, with the world around him, 
he will make another and a better: 


“Vexed with this wicked world, so shamed 

With wrongful deeds and thorny ways, 

A new one for myself I framed, 
And finished it within ten days. 

The old one in a week was made 
And finished off, compact and neat ; 

Yet four days more—with reverence said— 
Had turned the job out more complete. 


“T love a rounded shape; I call 

The curves of woman’s form her grace; 
But when you come to worlds, a ball 

Gives curves too sharp and out of place. 
If people tumble as they go: 

Maids slip, men sprawl, along the ground; 
What wonder, pray, when once we know, 

The world is always turning round ? 


“In my new world the sunshine pours 
On no one but the brave and good; 
The thunder only breaks and roars 
On bad men’s ears, as thunder should. 
If on the brink and verge of crime, 
A poor wretch stands with panting breath, 
Hey! Presto! in the nick of time, 
My lightnings show the gulf beneath. 


“T give the money-lender heart; 
With prudence I endow the young; 
The men resign their selfish part ; 
The women show a shorter tongue. 
My quacks in modesty delight; 
My village gossips never brawl; 
Backbiters have no teeth to bite, 
And critics never heard of gall.” 


Is any merry? let him sing hymns. Désaugiers provides plenty 
like the following : 


* Children of joy and mirth, 

Sing as you go, 

Though, all around, the earth 
Groans with her woe. 

Joy has no pact with grief, 
Nor song with tears. 

Flowers, not cypress leaf, 
Should wreathe our years. 


“ Rapture, for those who choose, 
Day after day; 
Laughter, for those who use 
Our better way. 
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Wouid we be loved, then we 
First must make love; 

Since maids inconstant be, 
Let us too rove. 


“Winter and grey old age 

Come on apace; 

Why, then, repeats the sage, 
Snatch at life’s grace. 

What is before us, none 
Ever yet guessed— 

May be, this very sun 
Our last—and best.” 


Lying among the drinking songs, the laughing songs, and the love 
songs, is one which at first seems strangely out of harmony with the 
rest. It is the song of sadness which marks, far more than the Bac- 
chanalian rhymes, the true genius of Désaugiers. We ought not to 
take a song-writer too literally at his word, and we should be as shy 
of imputing to Désaugiers the cold infidelity of this despairing song 
as of writing him down profligate, licentious, reveller, and tosspot 
because his rhymes are Anacreontic. Yet the disbelief of that gener- 
ation was profound. It may very well be that this versifier, looking 
out upon the world with his bright and kindly eye, saw only a gener- 
ation which would pass away and have no after existence. To Désau- 
giers the joy of life lay in the present. He could not look beyond. 
Behind the veil, what is there? Nothing. He sings, in no bitter- 
ness, this creed of Epicurus: he does not rave at priests and defame 
religion ; he does not weep, or rage, or sneer. He strikes the notes, 
and, facing his; audience, silences their laughter for a space while he 
sings his credo. The smile is on his lips, but his eyes are softened as 
one whose thoughts are very near the fount of tears. 


“Dull moralist, cease, cease to mourn, 

And stay thy sad refrain: 

‘Beside the rose there grows the thorn, 
And pleasures lead to pain.’ 

Hush! let me hear yon sweeter voice: 
‘Take what the heavens give; 

Love, laugh, and sing; drink and rejoice; 
You have but once to live.’ 


“In vain the priest exhorts his sheep 
To penitence and shrift: 
‘Your nights in fasting vigils keep, 
Till Heaven’s new dawn shall lift.’ 
I listen not; that other voice 
Lets me no credence give: 
‘Love, laugh, and sing; drink and rejoice; 
_ You have but once to live.’ 
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“The winters come with frost and snow, 

To sadden eyes and heart; 

The lover feels his fire burn low, 
The girl her grace depart. 

‘See, see,’ repeats that warning voice, 
‘Years take, but never give; 

Love, laugh, and sing; drink and rejoice ; 
You have but once to live.’ 


* And when some scourge of mankind breathes 

The flames of war to spread; 

When heroes pluck the laurel wreaths 
That bloom among the dead; 

Amid the roar I hear the voice, 
To those who yet survive, 

‘Love£laugh, and sing; drink and rejoice; 
You have but once to live.’ 


‘When God gave man, by grace divine, 

Three gifts supremely great, 

Fields for his corn, grapes for his wine, 
And woman for his mate. 

Then first, I think, he heard this voice, 
‘Mortals, ’tis all I give— 

Love, laugh, and sing; drink and rejoice; 
You have but once to live.’” 


Here is part of the ‘Pour et Contre,’ touched with the passing 
cloud which the thought of death and parting brings to even the 
light-hearted : 


“Let us die, my friends; 
Care and strife, 
Such is life. 
Let us die, my friends, 
Death all sorrows ends. 
Naked are we born; our course 
Spent in dreams of gold and glory: 
Naked die we; mine and yours— 
*Tis the sum of all our story. 
Let us die, my friends ; 
Care and strife, 
Such is life, 
Let us die, my friends, 
Death all sorrows ends. 


“ Notwithstanding: appetite, 
Wine and food, and song and mirth, 
Fortune's smiles and love’s delight; 
Where are they, if not on earth? 
Let us live, and while we say, 
Life to quit 
*Twere sorry wit; 
Live, my friends, and, let us pray, 
Years two hundred, if we may. 
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“Life is like a garden, where 
Thorns are set round every bud; 
If we pluck it, then, beware, 
Wounds and stings, and pain and blood. 
Let us die, my friends ; 
Care and strife, 
Such is life; 
Death all sorrows ends. 


“Then, alas! suppose one dies: 
Think how tears so soft and tender, 
Then would sadden twenty eyes— 
What a shame to dim their splendour! 
Let us live, and while we say, 
Life to quit 
*Twere sorry wit; 
Live, my friends, and, let us pray, 
Years two hundred, if we may.” 


Gaiety, again, to finish. Hear the din of many voices! Listen to 
the cries of Paris awaking ! 


“ The shadows are flying, 
The lamps are a-dying, 
Aurora is trying 

To wake up the sun: 
The starlight is going, 
The houses are showing, 
The market’s o’erflowing, 

And day has begun. 


“Gros Pierre from Vincennes 
Bringing chickens and hens, 
With voice and with reins 

His donkey stirs up: 
And awake with the sparrow 
Suzanne rolls her barrow, 
With melon and marrow, 
And cream in the cup. 


“The shop-girls awaking, 
Their toilettes are making, 
The fruit-women, taking 

Their baskets, go out: 
The poet is rhyming, 
The bricklayer climbing; 
The student is priming 

The day with a doubt. 


“Her basket at back 
Jacotte, with her pack; 
Bawls, ‘ What d’ye lack ?” 
With shrill voice and keen. 
And fit music to keep, 
Responsive, the sweep 
In a monotone deep 
Roars ‘ Chimneys to clean.’ 
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“ Priest, sword, and gown 
Of the court and the town, 
Duke, lacquey, and clown 

Meet, jostle, and go: 
The hour is later, isis 
The multitude greater, 
The cries and the patter 

More vehement grow. 

“Street screaming; bells pealing; 
Ye Gods! my brain’s reeling, 
And lost to all feeling 

But noise, is my head: 
Thus, thus do we greet 
Day-break in the street; 
Where, where to retreat ? 

Why! let us to bed.” 


Enough of translating. I have tried to show in these selections 
the chansonnier of a type lower than, and naturally preceding, that 
of Béranger. Désaugiers is the singer for whom the world exists only 
to furnish him with materials for his songs. Men and women are 
puppets: it is the first condition of gaiety that there shall be absence 
of sympathy. Thus, to men of his class, the outside is all that is 
visible. In the streets at daybreak he hears the tumult of the 
awaking city; he marks the waggoner and the strawberry-girl trudg- 
ing to market ; he watches the ruined gambler slinking home; and he 
sings what he sees. What he sees is material for mirth. There are 
always two Johns, he observes, in the world, one who laughs and one 
who weeps: 

“Two Johns I know in the world below, 

Each unlike his other half; 

In querulous tones one grumbles and groans, 
The other does nothing but laugh. 

And it must be clear, to all of us here— 
Were he the stupidest man upon earth; 

That the John of woe is a creature slow, 
Compared with the John of mirth.” 


Why John weeps he does not ask: weeping is a disagreeable, 
snufiling, distracting thing to witness: it may, however, afford subject 
for the laughter of the other John. But to this chansonnier there is 
nothing below the surface: to him the round world with all that is 
therein, is but a stage with properties, pieces, and actors; nothing is 
real, but the perpetual vaudeville of humanity. He has the rare and 
wonderful gift of song; he uses it to depict not what is, but what is 
acted, in a spirit which is not coarse, or humorous, or witty—only 
mirthful. Béranger, to whom Désaugiers is what Piron was to Vol- 
taire, or Regnier to Boileau, is the greater genius who sings as well 
as his predecessor, but sets his music to graver thoughts. Béranger, 
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too, watched with observant eyes what went on around him, but he 
caught the spirit, while Désaugiers, and all who went before him, 
were content with the letter. In the history of French songs, the 
ultimate sentence is, “ Enjfin Béranger vint.” 

Gaiety is gone in France as well as in England. Never again will 
cultivated men past the premiere jeunesse meet together, to find de- 
light in singing and drinking. Things have grown complicated. It 
may be, as some say, that life is too much of a struggle—when was 
it anything but a struggle, except to those who have accepted the 
immoral teaching of the church catechism, to be contented? I think 
differently. I think that the literature of this century has steadily 
worked in the direction of sympathy. Just now there seems a re- 
action. A selfish cynicism is to the front, but that will pass. We have 
had the “enthusiasm of humanity” newly invented for us by poet 
first, novelist next, and preacher last—he always comes last. To 
recognise the inner and unseen meaning, the hidden grace of the 
roughest life, is to destroy the element of insouciance which alone 
makes mirth possible. You cannot laugh, when you understand. 
How will it be, if civilisation is destined to end, as it began, with 
the absence of laughter; if the men and women of the twenty-fifth 
century will laugh no more than the miserable Veddahs of the Ceylon 
forest ? Think of Theodore Hook, Tom Moore, Sheridan, Colman, 
Foote—all of them. Would it be possible for us to live their lives, 
to make their jokes, to join in their festivities ? 

Merrie England shall be merry no longer. Her merriment ended 
when Hood showed how near are the springs of mirth and tears, as 
that of France ended when Béranger added to the graces of all those 
who went before him one charm which Favart, Piron, and Désaugiers 
did not know—the charm of sympathy. It is but another term for 
the greatest of the three Christian virtues. But we never learn that 
the early Christians, who probably possessed these virtues in an 
eminent degree, were a mirthful race. 




















Che Sohn Harris. 


“T’ve been thinkin’, sir, you'd like to hear of how we gave chase 
to a slaver off the east coast of Africa in the year ’59.” 

I nodded assent. I had made the acquaintance of my friend Jack 
Pembridge on the day I reached Broadstairs, and since then I had 
walked out several times to Kingsgate to have a chat with him about 
his life on board a man-o’-war. Jack was a splendid-looking muscular 
fellow, about six feet high; with handsome blue eyes and tawny mane 
and whiskers that altogether matched his skin in colour, he looked a 
perfect embodiment of tropical sunshine. He had taken service in the 
Preventive Force at Kingsgate for a time, as his wife did not want him 
to go to sea again. The last time I had seen him I asked him to 
search his memory for a yarn against my next visit, as I meant to 
go up and sce the life-boat, and when he saw me he had greeted me 
with this sentence. 

Jack was standing by the life-boat house when I reached him, but 
he seemed to think this an unfit place for story-telling. 

“Come round, sir,” he said, “to the lee-side of Neptune’s Tower ; 
there’s a seat there, snug in the sunshine.” 

So there was ; and, as he had evidently preconcerted this arrange- 
ment, he began at once without any preface, except to say in answer 
to my question that his ship’s name at the time was Her Majesty’s 
Steamer Spit/ire. 

“ We was cruising about in the Bight—we’'d none on us been ashore 
for three years—for you see, sir, there’s a deal of fever on the coast, 
and it wouldn’t do; general ways, ships takes it turn and turn about 
to go ashore at St. Helena; but somehow we hadn’t done it, and our 
Cap’n—he was a rare good one—I suppose he guessed we felt it 
tightish work—tho’ I don’t think none of us did, for we was all com- 


fortable among ourselves. He used to give us leave—the Cap’n did— | 


when the country people comed down to the shore—as they do at some 
o’ the places with eggs and cheese and such like—he used to say 
‘Go ashore, lads, and buy what you like,” and if we brought a cask o’ 
brandy back he never said nothin’; he always locked it up you know,” 
said Jack, looking as serious as his usual expression of broad good- 
humour permitted, “and served it us out in rations extra after supper, 
and then we used to have singin’ and dancin’ and jokin’; bless your 
heart, sir, we were as jolly Tt was particular so for me, for you 





see there was only the Cap’n, the master, and a midshipman—both 
212 
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these last was boys, so—tho’ I was only a petty hofficer—cox’en of the 
longboat—the Cap’n he looked to me for everythink, you know, sir— 
not but what he was rare and kind to all—but I had a’most all the 
same as a quarter-deck hofficer. Well, one day we was at Wydar, 
when a missionary comes aboard and tells the Cap’n if he’ll give him 
forty pound he'll put him in the way of a slaver—for you see, sir, the 
slavers is mostly taken thro’ the reports of the missionaries, sir. Well, 
the Cap’n he sent for the hofficers and they talked it over, and it was 
settled that the missionary—he was a black ’un—should be paid the 
money if the slaver was taken, and the contrairy if it wasn’t. So 
then he told us that she was a brigantine sailing under the ’"Merikin 
colours and calling herself the John Harris; she had only lately 
come in, and he knew she hadn't loaded yet. Next morning we got 
orders from the admiral’s ship to go up to Lagos; so off we goes, the 
risk being that the slaver might have taken in her cargo afore we 
comed back, you see, sir. Well, we wasn’t long at Lagos—we’d left 
a boat to watch her—and as soon as we comes back there she was, 
sure enough, with the ’Merikin flag flying. 

* Well, sir, as soon as our Cap’n see this he tells me to man a boat, 
and off he goes to hold a parley with the ’Merikin skipper—only the 
Cap’n and the midshipman goes on deck, and we stays below in the 
boat. Presently I looks up and I sees peeping over at me a face I 
know’d, a mate I’d served with on board the Britannia. 

“* Hullo, mate,’ says I, ‘I thinks I knows your face.’ 

“¢T knows yourn, if you don’t know mine,’ he says, grinning. 

“<« Your name’s Freeman, ain’t it ?’ says I. 

“Well, it is,’ says he—and then he grins at me again. 

«What are you doin’ here?’ says I. 

“Oh, we'd only got a small cargo,’ says he, ‘and we’ve nearly got 
rid of it.’ 

“¢ All ready to take in the live ’un, eh ?” says I. 

“ «That's nothing to you nor me,’ says he, quite short. 

“T saw I should get nothing more out of him. Presently the 
Cap'n comes down and tells us to pull back to the ship. 

“¢T can’t make anything out of her, Pembridge,’ he whispers; 
‘ she’s not loaded yet, at anyrate.’ 

“ Well, I felt terrible oneasy, because I feels sure she was after no 
good; but, as the Cap’n said, we'd no proof to warrant us in taking 
any proceedings against her. For you see, sir, that was before this 
"Merikin war, and the ’Merikins didn’t allow no right of search, so if 
the Cap’n had opened her hatches and she'd turned out no slaver at 
all, why their government ud brought a haction against our’n and 
our Cap’n ud ha’ lost his commission. 

“ Well, sir, on and off we went on cruising thereabouts for some 
weeks, never once losing sight of the John Harris. 
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“She dropped down to St. Thomas’s after a bit and filled all her 
water-casks, but she seemed so quiet and take-it-easy about it, that 
some on us begun to feel terrible puzzled ; we'd noticed that she’d had 
a lot o’ planks aboard of her, already, to make a slave deck, but she'd 
sent these all ashore now. You know, sir, if they don’t ship the 
darkies as soon as old King Dahomey ’s got ’em ready, why he claims 
“em and makes the skipper buy ’em all over again. 

“ Well, all on a sudden one Saturday evening we missed her—she 
was gone right clean from under our noses. Well, the Cap’n was ter- 
rible vexed, for you see, sir, we thought she’d perhaps taken her cargo 
in and was off safe enough to Cuba; so he sends two crew boys ashore 
to inquire of the missionary what gived us information. Well, sir, 
the crew boys didn’t come back, nor the boat neither—it was plain 
enough they’d been put in prison to stop their laying informations. 

“ We was precious wild to think we'd lost her after all, for you see,. 
supposin’ she hadn’t loaded, we didn’t know where she was agoing to- 
take ’em in, so we didn’t know where to look for her. 

“ Well, the next day was Sunday—it was a misty, hazy sort of 
weather—I was keeping watch while they was at church below, and I 
just thought I’d get up in the cross-trees and have a look out,—and 
I’m blowed if I didn’t ketch sight on her some way down the coast at @ 
place called Ambrosette. Down I goes and whispers to the Cap’n— 

“«Sir,’ says I, ‘ there's the John Harris.’ 

“«* Where ?” says he. 

“* Down at Ambrosette, she’s a gettin’ em in. She won't be there 
long, Sir,’ says I. 

“Well, the Cap’n he cuts church precious short, and up he comes 
to the cross-trees. 


“«'That’s her, sure enough,’ says he, after he'd taken a squint at her- 
thro’ the glass. 

“But he wouldn’t have the steam got up at once, because he- 
wanted, you see, to let her ship her cargo. Against it was dusk we 
was all ready, and then down we steamed at a tremenjious rate. 

“Well, we was looking forrard, all on us—it had come on a bit 
hazy—bending our eyes in one direction and specting to ketch sight 
on her ivery minute, for you see, sir, we'd no suspicions that she was 
off—when on a sudden one of our crew who'd been ill and was setting 
for hair on a coil of ropes in the stern, he calls out, ‘ There she is— 
there's the John Harris !’ 

“There she was behind us. Why sir, we'd passed her in the fog, 
which had just lifted off now, and if that invalid seaman hadn’t hap- 
pened to be looking otherways to what the rest on us was, we'd lost 
her altogether. 

“Well, the Cap’n he calls out, ‘Ease her, stop her!’ and our ship 
was soon swung round within hail of the slaver. The fog had cleared 
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off now. You see, sir, in them seas it’s never what you may call dark, 
and we'd soon got near enough to be sure of her. 

“But the Cap’n wouldn’t meddle with her till.daylight. That 
came soon, and then he hails her: ‘ What ship’s that ?” 

‘‘¢ What ship are you?’ came the answer. 

“That's enough, sir,’ says I, ‘that shows what she is; and, lookye 
here, sir, the John Harris is painted out now.’ 

“* How can you be sure of that” says the Doctor. 

“Sure, sir? says I, ‘why, I sees the fresh paint.’ You see, sir, 
I always had a credit for sharp sight. 

“Well, the Cap’n sends the two officers and the gunner in one 
boat, and me and a file of marines in another; but I was not to go on 
board unless Mr. Walkinshaw—that was the master’s name—signalled 
to me to do so. However, sir, as we lay alongside in the boat, I was 
sure we was all right, for I could smell ’em sir—smell ‘em through 
the timbers, as plain Well, after they'd had some palaver with the 
skipper, Mr. Walkinshaw he comes to the side and beckons me up. 

“< Tt’s all right, Pembridge,’ he whispers. 

“* Yes, sir,’ says I, ‘right enough, she’s right full on ’em.’ 

“Oh, I think not,’ he says, looking quite surprised ; ‘ the skipper 





shows his papers all right and fair. I don’t think there’s any in——’ 


“«¢ Well, sir, says I, ‘I’ve got just upon four pounds in my locker, 
and I don’t mind betting you that, that she’s right full on’em. Why, 
sir, put your nose down here—can’t you smell ’em ?” 

“*No, Pembridge, I can’t, says he, ‘no more can the others. 
* What reason have you for suspicion ?” 

“T felt terrible wild, but you see, sir, they was hofficers and I was 
man, and you see they'd been havin’ a cigar with the skipper, and 
he'd been making himself pleasant, and those young gents is easy 
got over. 

“* Well, sir, says I, ‘ when we went aboard at Wydar she'd got a 
lot o’ crew boys. Where’s the crew boys now? ‘Then she’s got all 
her water-casks on deck. Why’s that for, but to give room below ? 
and, most of all, sir, I smell ’em.’ 

“ Well, the man I named Freeman was the mate, and he looked 
black enough at me, for he saw I knowed what I was about ; and there 
was another mate named Thomas—a most hawful character he was to 
be sure—the hoaths he used when he see me and the officers talkin’ 
together was tremenjious—them ’Merikins is terrible ‘andy with 
hoaths, you know, sir. 

“Well, Mr. Walkinshaw he says something to the skipper about 
crew boys, and says Freeman, ‘ Here they lies, safe enough,’ and he 
lifts up a sail on deck, and reg’lar shows ‘em to us—a heap of 
darkies all lying huddled together. 

“* Here they are, sir,’ says I, ‘now you see ’em.’ 
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«See what ?’ says the gunner; ‘ those are the crew-boys.’ 

“ Well, sir, it was no use: they’d done us for that time. Over we 
goes, and rows back to our ship, and the officers goes up to the Cap’n 
with their story. Well, the men was rare and wild; them as had 
been with me in the boat had told the rest, and they all begins 
a-hurging o’ me to go up to the Cap’n and tell him my suspicions. ~« 

“¢ Quiet,’ says I, ‘ you let the Cap’n alone ; he'll send for me when 
he wants me.’ 


“Sure enough, there was a ’ue and cry for me presently, and in I 
goes to the Cap’n. 

“* Well, Pembridge,’ says he, ‘and what do you say now?” 

“<«Say, sir? Why, she’s full on ’em.’ 

“« Well,’ says he, and he looks terrible perplexed, ‘ you’re only a 
seaman, and these are hofficers. What are the reasons 0’ your sus- 
picions, Pembridge ? 

“¢ Well, sir, says I, ‘ I’m that sure, that, with the Cap’n’s leave, I'll 
lay four pounds—and that’s all I’ve got left—against any o’ these 
genl’m, that she’s right full. Why, sir, I’ve got three causes of sus- 
picions. In the first place, didn’t you notice, when you and me went 
aboard, or rather when you went aboard and I stayed below, that she’d 
plenty o’ crew boys?” 

“* Well, says our skipper, ‘I’ve heard about that, and these gentle- 
men say the crew boys was accounted for. ¥ 

“*Cap’n,’ says I, ‘in course I can’t swear to knowin’ them darkies 
one from another, but my belief is them weren’t crew boys as we saw 
just now. Then, sir, she’s got all her water-casks on deck, full, not 
below, sir. Why’s that for ? Then, sir, you remember as well as I do, 
that she had two anchors when you went aboard—now she’s got but 
one. Why’s that, sir? because she saw us a-comin’ in the dark, and 
she slipped her anchor to get off quicker. Why did she do that’ for ?’ 

“The Cap'n he was terrible perplexed, but instead of going aboard 
himself along o’ me that same afternoon, he says he’d go down to 
Ambrosette. He knew there was a large Nova Scotia barque lying 
there, which must have seen all that had been going on, and he’d 
make inquiries. Now, here, sir, was the folly. As it was, it was a 
dead calm. We could move along because of our steam, but she lay 
as dead as a log; but, thinks I to myself, as we steams off, if a breeze 
springs up in the night, we shan’t see no more of the John Harris. 
By the time we gets down to Ambrosette it had got late, and the 
Cap'n wouldn’t let me go aboard the Nova Scotia, He said they 
would all be abed, and I must wait till daylight. 

“Tt was an awful sort o’ risk, as you know, sir, to lay alongside all 
night, and to feel if a breeze sprung up we hadn’t the ghost of a 
chance left; for I knowed fast enough, if once the John Harris got a 
fair start the game was up. 
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“You may be sure I never slept a wink all night, and as soon as 
there was a glimmer of what might be called daylight, down I goes 
to the Cap’n, rouses him up, and gets his leave to go aboard. The 
Cap'n said perhaps they might refuse to give informations, and in that 
case I was to overhaul their log-book, which in course, as you knows, 
sir, they hadn’t no right to refuse. Well, I goes aboard, sir, and there 
Was no one up, only one seaman. I asked him if he'd seen the John 
Harris down at Ambrosette lately, and he said ‘ Yes, till the evening 
before yesterday ;’ but when I comes to further questions, he declines 
to hanswer, cos, you see, sir, the Dahomey people would have nothink 
to do with them, if so be as they gived informations. 

“* Well, says I, ‘can I see your leg-book *’ 

“See it and welcome,’ says he. 

“ And according I looks, and finds, ‘ Brigantine, name John Harris ; 
had connection with twenty canoes.’ 

“< All right, thinks I, and didn’t I get back quick to the Spzt- 
jive. 

“¢ All right, sir,’ I says to the Cap'n, and tells him of the canoes, and 
back we steams tremenjious fast, and after some time we catches sight 
on her. She'd moved a little, but the calm lay deader than ever. 

“The Cap’n he hails her again, and the skipper, I s’pose, he thinks 
as how it’s all up now. 

“*Tt’s no good, Cap'n,’ says he, ‘you can come and take ’em; I've 
got five hundred for you.’ 

“ Now the bo’s’'un and I had had a talk as we was steaming up from 
Ambrosette, and he said we should miss her after all, he was positive. 

“*Not a bit of it, says I. ‘Til lay you a pound that we board her 
and take her by twelve o'clock.’ 

“*Done,’ says the bo’s’un. 

“The Cap’n he tells us to man the pinnace and the long-boat, and 
all the rest of ‘em, and to come with him to the ship. 
~ “ Well, as soon as we goes aboard, the skipper he turns sulky, and 
he says— 

“*T don’t know what you mean; you came aboard yesterday, and 
no fault found. What the doose do you mean by poking here again? 
You have been a-taking hinformations.’ 

“*No; says our Cap’n, ‘ but our suspicions is strong agin you, and 
I must open your hatches.’ 

“Oh! if you'd seen the way the skipper stormed; and as to that 
there second mate, Thomas, he threatened to take my life if I stayed 
aboard. 

“*You stop that,’ says I, for he swore terrible hard; his hoaths 
was tremenjious; I can swear, but I never hear sich hoaths! 

“*Lookye here,’ says he, with a string of ’em, ‘I’ve got somethink 
as “ull settle you easy.’ 
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“ And he pulls out a six-barrel revolver. 

“*¢ Now keep quiet,’ says 1; ‘I’m not here to be threated by you; 
two can do that,’ and I pulls out my revolver; for we're allowed to 
carry ‘em, sir, on such-like dooty; ‘and perhaps I shall get first 
chance.’ 

“ Just then the Cap’n he beckons our carpenter up out of the boat. 
‘Bring up your hax,’ says he, we'll soon have the ‘atches open.’ For 
they fastens em down, sir, as soon as they've got the darkies safe 
aboard. 

“*T protest agin it,’ said the skipper. 

“*No need for that, whispers Freeman to me, ‘ jest you draw them 
bolts.’ 

“ Lor’ bless you, sir! the minute I drawed the bolts and upped with 
the hatches, there they was, all with their mouths hopen like so many 
young birds, a cravin’ for hair, you know, sir. 

“So the skipper he gives up then, and he says— 

“* Well, Cap’n, didn’t I tell you I'd got five hundred for you?” 

“Well, I was for hauling down'the flag, but the Cap’n he says. 
to me, ‘ You leave it alone Jack ; let em do it theirselves, we'll nab it 
presently.’ 

‘Would you believe it, sir, they hauls it dowa on a sudden, and 
rolls it up with a couple o’ bolts in it, and chucks it overboard, just 
to prevent our getting it. 

“The skipper he says presently, ‘ What are you going to do with 
me, Cap'n?’ he says. 

“So the Cap’n asked where he'd like to go to, and he says ‘ Sierra 
Leone,’ and they all says ‘Sierra Leone.’ 

“Well, we left some men in charge, and when we gets back to our 
ship (I ought to tell you, sir, that the flag was hauled down a quarter 
before twelve, so I won my wager fairly), I says to our skipper, ‘ Cap’n,’ 
says I, ‘you'll excuse me speaking, but are you agoing to leave the 
skipper and them two big fellows o’ mates along, and only thiee of us? 
Why, sir, they'd circumwent us somehow, for they’ve got the doose’s 
own cunning.’ 

“You wait a bit,’ said the Cap'n; so he gives me and Corporah 
Best our instructions, and the rest of the men who was to go with us. 

“ As soon as Thomas sees me acomin’ up t'1e ship’s side, he begins 
foamin’ at the mouth with fury, swearin’ the biggest of hoaths and 
agoin’ on terrible. 

“* We are a-goin’ to Sierra Leone,’ says he—‘ your skipper promised. 
What on airth are you come after ?’ and he begins at me again. 

“¢ Marines,’ says I, ‘jest point your muskets this way. Now, Mr. 
Thomas,’ I says, ‘my Cap’n knowed by the Lord the sort of fellow 
you was, and he told you that to keep you quiet; if you're not quiet 
now at once, we'll tie you neck and heels and set you adrift in one of 
them surf-boats.’ 
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“He was pretty quiet then, 1 can tell you, and we searched him 
and found a revolver and some doubleoons; the orders was to strip 
’em of everythink but their clothing and one doubleoon each; but 
Mr. Walkinshaw he was with us, and he says, ‘ Oh, give him back his 
money ;’ they’re terrible soft, sir, those youngish young gentlemen, 
when they are soft. But directly we'd done with him—we didn’t 
give Thomas time to think—over he goes into one of the surf-boats ; 
and so with Freeman, and with all the rest except the skipper and the 
darkies. Ah! poor creeturs, when we went down among ’em it was 
hawful; they was penned as close as bees; the men one side, the 
women t’other, and all as they was born, sir, women as well as men. 
There was a Spanish driver among ’em, a brute of a fellow; he'd got 
a great cowhide whip, and he’d been keeping of ’em quiet with it 
while we was on deck the first time, afear they should cry out. Well, 
sir, I looked about and I found there was some bales of calico below. 
You see, sir, they strips em when they sends ’em aboard, ’cos their 
clothes is all old King Dahomy’s, and they takes these bales of calico 
to dress ’em up in afore they lands ’em ; so I whips out my knife and 
I cuts off good sized pieces of the cloth, and I chucks em in among 
the women. Bless you, the poor souls, they wraps theirselves up as 
quick as you could say ‘ knife,’ and some of ’em dresses up their chil- 
dren in it too. The men didn’t seem to care much for it, but the 
women fell a cryin’. I didn’t know before they was so much human 
feelin’ in them darkies. 

“ Well, sir, we got them all safe to Sierra Leone except three which 
died off; but bless you, sir, we took care of em; we had tubs of water 
on deck, and made all on ’em take a dip every morning; and we gave 
‘em plenty of fresh hair. 

“Well, sir, the end of it was the John Harris was given up to the 
proper authorities and sold, and my share out of that there job was 
forty-seven pounds and sixpence; but then you see, sir, she’d led us a 
tremenjious dance before we catched her.” 

“Thank you, Pembridge,” I said; “ that’s a very interesting story.” 

“Well, sir, the best of it is, it happened; so there aint a word of 
faction in it.” 


K. 8. M. 
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Spanish Herbs and Herbalists. 


Spanrarps are great believers, and not merely those of the lower 
class, in the virtues of the native herbs of their country, or im- 
mediate district. The doctor’s office is constantly usurped by the 
herbalist, a wise man or woman who, partly from natural talent, 
partly from having received oral instruction from father or mother, 
and partly from long exercise of the healing art, has acquired a sur- 
prising amount of herbal knowledge. 

Whether this faith and skill in the use of herbs came, as did so 
many of their good things, to wit, their waterworks, and their temples 
and castles, now used as cathedrals, or hill-forts, from the clever and 
industrious Moors, whose faith in herbs is well known, or from their 
Spanish ancestors entirely, seems uncertain. 

But the Moors were exceedingly skilful herbalists, and in that 
branch of knowledge, as in every other, knew how to turn the natural 
resources of the country to their very best account. 

Even to this day the African Moors come over, in May, the “ herb 
harvest,” to the neighbourhood of Alicante and Elché, where the 
sierra Mariola offers a more abundant supply of herbs and aromatic 
shrubs than any other ridge of hills in southern Spain—the very air 
grows rich with perfume as you crush the aromatic carpet with your 
foot—to glean and carry home to their less-fayoured clime the spoils 
of the land that once they called their own. 

The herb-doctor’s house, situated in some out-of-the-way and little- 
visited hill-town, is well known to all the neighbourhood: you make 
your visit to it, and—if it be not the herb-harvest, when the doctor is 
out on the hills gathering in his stock of plants to dry for the winter 
—you will be welcomed with Spanish courtesy, and the whole house 
placed “ at your disposition.” 

“Here,” so runs the courtly greeting, “you have always your 
house.” It is only a simple, poor man’s dwelling, somewhat dark; but 
the shutters (there may be no glass) are opened, and show you the 
doctor’s abode. 

From the ceiling hang bundles of dried or drying herbs of all sorts, 
sizes, and perfumes; bulbs and roots hang in festoons, reminding one 
of the strings of onions in an English peasant’s cottage, from beam 
and rafter, and around the whitewashed walls. 

Or, if you like to see the herb-doctor doing business, you will see 
him sitting, during market hours, outside the little plaza of his town, 
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his dried herbs in bundles piled beside him, and the women returning 
from market buying, at two farthings apiece or less, one or more of 
these tiny bundles, asking directions as to which will suit their case, 
or that of some one of their children, and as to how the medicine 
should be made, and how strong the decoction. 

The herbalist very often cannot read or write; his or her know- 
ledge is confined to the one craft, like that of the old wives in the 
west of England who still deal in s¢mples, where the doctor cannot 
see them, and put a stop to their guerilla or irregular warfare against 
the common foe: ne sutor ultra erepidam! What need of books! 

Yet the cures wrought by these people in cases of fever, colic, 
rheumatism, ague, want of appetite, and the like, are very great, and, 
being veritable, cannot be laughed down. 

In saying this I wish it to be remembered that the Spanish poor, 
who are thus benefited, live very differently, and more temperately, 
than do the English, and therefore their constitutions are more easily 
operated upon by these mild remedies. The Spanish poor take little 
meat, little stimulant, little strong pepper, little tea or coffee ; bread, 
fruit, vegetables, the natural produce of the country, are the natural 
fare of these children of nature, and so, their digestive and other func- 
tions having never ‘been battered about by the heavy artillery of 
medical science, aie more easily set right than those of others who 
live differently, and not so naturally. 

A word must here be said as to the duly qualified Spanish practi- 
tioner ; he, too, is a great herbalist, and understands and constantly 
prescribes, not minerals and other poisons, but decoctions of the 
various simples of his country ; and thus the qualified and unqualified 
practitioner have much ground in common. 

The herbalist charges nothing for a consultation; indeed he does 
not, so to speak, regularly “ practise ;” he will only give advice in an 
off-hand, friendly, chatty sort of way ; but he likes, naturally enough, 
to sell his stock of simples. 

The distinguishing features of the Spanish herbs, and flowers, and 
shrubs, is their intensely aromatic nature, with a certain amount of 
bitterness. 

The leading diseases among the poor are colics, wind-spasms, and 
tertian, or low fevers (calenturas). 

Here, then, we find that nature, as the Spanish poor themselves say, 
has placed the remedy beside the disease to which it is the antidote. 
The bitter of quinine cures, we know, n any forms of low fever; the 
aromatic pungency of ginger cures colics and flatulence. So here we 
have bitter for fevers, aromatic and pungent herbs for colics. 

In writing on the subject of Spanish herbs, two great difficulties 
present themselves; in the first place, the Spanish language, rich in 
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most, is marvellously poor in botanical phrases and words; one name 
serves to denote two or three flowers, and so the poor herbalist has 
coined names, in many cases Moorish, or corruptions of Moorish 
names, and (here comes the second difficulty) these names of herbs 
and plants are not found in the dictionary. This paper, therefore, 
must rather be regarded in the light of an attempt to open up a most 
interesting and hitherto well-nigh untouched subject. 

Having said this, let me premise, ere going further, that I write as 
an advocate for the herbs and the herbalists, having constantly made 
trial of both in times of illness, and always with a marked and un- 
mistakable benefit. I agree with the old-fashioned Spanish theory, 
that Divine Providence has assigned to each locality those herbs 
and plants. which, if properly used, are sufficient for the cure or alle- 
viation of all the local ailments. The names immediately following 
are those of herbs used in the south of Andalucia, some of which are 
found growing wild, while others are cultivated in patios, or garden 
plots. I have taken my information from the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Medina Sidonia, said to be the oldest town in Spain, and 
well known to travellers from Gibraltar to Cadiz. Looking at its 
name, Medinatu Shidunah, the city of Sidon, at its crumbling battle- 
ments, its antique orange groves, and its position on the brow of a 
hill, of itself some proof of its ancient origin; looking, also, at the old 
régime of decay, neglect, and poverty within its walls, ons can well 
believe that one of the old-fashioned and well-skilled herbalists lives 
there, culling his herbs from the sierras around the town, and that it 
is a seat of the herbal lore of many hundred years ago. 

Foremost among Spanish herbs comes the Yerba (or herb) called 
Yerba luisa: this is a garden plant, the lemon-verbena of the Eng- 
lish garden. In England, the fine lady plucks a sprig, and scents 
her hand with it; so does the Spanish lady, but she knows well its 
value, and treasures and dries for winter use every leaf of it. Its 
value is here well-known as the finest cordial and stomachic in the 
world: it can be taken in two ways, either made into a decoction, 
with hot water and sugar, and drank cold as a refresco and tonic ; or, 
better still, with the morning and evening cup of tea, thus: put a 
sprig of lemon-verbena, say five or six leaves, into the teacup, and 
pour the tea upon it; you will never suffer from flatulence, never be 
made nervous and old-maidish, never have cholera, diarrhoea, or loss 
of appetite. Besides, the flavour is simply delicious; no one who has 
once drank their Pekoe with, will ever again drink it without a sprig 
of lemon-verbena ! i 

Note:—All Spanish simples are used in decoctions with sugar. 
Have you, reader, ever been afilicted with that most trying malady, 
the ear-ache? Or are you deaf from cold and suppressed catarrh ? 
Go—-so says the Spanish herbalist, and I have often seen it done—to 
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the nearest suckling mother, and ask her for one drop of her milk; 
readily she will give you a little; put that drop into the ear, bruise 
some leaves of Y. Ruda, or common rue, and cover with them the 
orifice of the ear: bind up, and go to bed: awake, and the ear-ache 
has gone. 

But here comes the curious part: the cure will fail, the milk be 
valueless, unless it be the milk of a man-child: so you must inquire 
of the nursing mother whether her child be baron 6 hembra, male or 
female! 

Some remedies, nay many, are common property—common to the 
regular and irregular practitioner. 

Such are the [lores cordiales, of which every bética or apothecary’s 
shop has a store. These cordial flowers consist of the oroyuz, or 
liquorice stick, called by the poor palo dulce; the Y. altéa, and the 
leaves and flowers of the common scented violet. The three are dried, 
mixed up together, and invariably prescribed by Spanish practitioners 
for ladies suffering from a slight cold, or oppression on the chest. 
The decoction must be drunk lukewarm. 

Such, again, is the ¢i/a, or dried buds, flowers, and fruit of the 
lime, or linden tree. Marvellous is the amount of this used as tea ; 
in fact, with the poor women of Andalucia the tea made of this herb 
takes the place of the ‘dish of tea’ of the English peasant wives and 
mothers. The decoction is taken either hot or cold, and is said to be 
a sovereign cure for all slight affections of the nerves: are you low- 
spirited, nervous, or suffering from a sudden shock or fright? Be 
sure, any Spanish woman passing by will bring you two farthings’ 
worth of z/a from the nearest chemist’s shop. 

Children suffer much from tapeworm, called by the peasantry 
solitaria, but more properly ¢enda: nature offers as the remedy the 
leaves of the common mnt (Y. buena), eaten raw, and on an empty 
stomach. 

Apropos of tapeworm, there are some curious superstitions abroad 
among the Spanish poor. The animal, they say, has the power, if it 
likes, to kill the sufferer! 

The barks of trees are also much used medicinally in decoctions. 
The bark of the wild pomegranate, as an astringent; that of the 
cedar tree, as a soothing drink ; besides a dozen others. 

But more used by regular and irregular practitioners than any 
other plant in decoction or tea, is the grama: this plant is the com- 
mon creeping wheat grass, the Triticwm repens of Linnseus; it may 
be drink by the patient, in cases of fever, all the day, and is cooling 
and refreshing ; it promotes the proper functions of the bladder and 
bowels. This plant is used in such quantities that carts are laden 
with it. Needless is it to say that it is marvellously cheap, a remedy 
within the reach of all. Many drink the decoction (cold and 
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sweetened with sugar) as a refresco, instead of water, during the 
summer months. 

Bleeding! The very word, to some minds, has a terrible sound ; 
strong men quail as they see the thick black stream from the back of 
the hand rushing away into the warm water, and find their heart 
begin to go pit-a-pat. How to avoid bleeding? There is the ques- 
tion! Ask the herbalist: he will make you drink, hot, a decoction of 
the flor de malva, or flower of the common marsh-mallow (Malva 
blanca), and as during the treatment you must be made to perspire, 
and must not touch food, the chances are that it will have a lowering 
effect on the system, somewhat equivalent to bleeding. The Malva 
té, or decoction of the Corcorus siliquatus, is sometimes exported 
from Cuba for use instead of tea. The Cascara de naranjas, or 
dried rind of the orange, and that of the pomegranate, are used in 
decoction, the former for the cure of flatulence, the latter for the cure 
of spitting of blood. Should a man rupture a blood-vessel, this last 
remedy will instantly be administered. 

Manzanilla, or camomile flowers, are used in England ; it is con- 
sidered that camomile tea restores appetite, and cures the calentwras, 
or aguish fevers. The dose in vogue is, a tea-cup full thrice daily. 

The decoction of borraga, or borage, recalling Oxford days of cider 
cup at commemoration, is used to promote profuse perspiration when 
a heavy, feverish cold has laid hold of the system. 

Two simples, not however of herbs, although recommended by the 
wise wives, shall be mentioned here. 

There is a sort of small night-hawk, somewhat like the English 
night-jar, called by many different names, pazaro nocturno, primilla 
de noche, pazaro tunante (i.e., the roguish bird, although anything 
more dissimilar to the idea of roguishness than the weeping note of 
this bird as you pass through some orange grove at night it would be 
hard to conceive), which is shot, boiled down, and eaten by any 
mother whose supply of milk is scanty ; after four or five stews made 
of this bird’s flesh have been eaten, the milk comes freely, and mother 
and child are saved. This bird has been so hunted down, and shot in 
the dusky evenings, that it has become scarce, and I have known a 
good shot make two dollars a-piece for his three birds, shot in one 
night! 

The next simple, is a drink of vinegar, water, and sugar: take a 
tumbler-full on the morning after a long journey, when the shaking 
of a Spanish diligencia has stirred and upset the biliary organs, and 
the trritacion de viaze, as this ailment is called, will depart. 

Although not strictly germane to the subject, another curious 
botanical fact may here be mentioned. In some of the gardens near 
Rota—whence comes the famous Tent wine, or, as it is called there, 
Tintilla, 7.e., red wine, from the word tinto (coloured), whence the 
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English appellation Tent—the cherry-tree is grafted upon the red 
plum tree, or vice versa ; the plums and the cherries grown upon the 
game tree become, after a few years, wellnigh alike in size, shape, and 
colour.“ In fact, you can hardly tell the round plum, degenerated in 
size, and altered to the cherry’s colour and appearance, from a large 
cherry. These fruits, which can be seen in the month of June, from 
about the 6th to the 20th, are exposed for sale in the Callé San Fran- 
cisco at Cadiz. They command a higher price than other fruit, and 
are greatly prized by the gardeners. 

> Azafran, or saffron, whole gardens of which are spread about upon 
the borders of La Mancha and Murcia, forms a great ingredient in 
Spanish cookery. It is said by the poor to be a stomachic, but its 
sickly flavour hardly bears out the truth of the assertion. However, 
once a person becomes accustomed to the flavour, they never “ fancy” a 
dish or a cake without it; and the consumption in Spain is great, 
especially_in the south-eastern provinces. 

Colicos, or;what are technically called, in England, “ the gripes,” 
are very common in Spain, and the remedy in vogue is the following: 
Lamedor, or syrup, made of grama, magnesia, and cedar bark. This 
is drunk cold. It is a most capital medicine, and its soothing proper- 
ties are most beneficial. It quickly stays a mild attack of diarrhoea. 

The Jamedores of Spain, prescribed by doctor as well as herbalist, 
are of many kinds: Lamedor de Moros, or Moorish; L. de igo cham- 
bos, or prickly-pear juice, &c. 

Other herbs, to be bought in most cases either at the cottage of 
the herbalist or the druggist’s shop, are the pasote, an aromatic 
plant used for flatulence ; the yer, the yantes—these three provincial 
names not to be found in any dictionary, to my knowledge ; the poleo, 
or penny-royal (Mentha pulegium), which last is used entirely to give 
an aromatic flavour to the stewed snails so much eaten by the pea- 
gantry in the south and south-eastern provinces. Who that has lived 
in Jerez has not heard the melancholy drawl of the stewed-snail 
seller, “ Caraco—o—o—o—o—1,” or tasted the aromatic mess? The 
Zomillo, or wild thyme, used both medicinally, and also put into the 
brine with the olives, to lend them its aromatic flavour ; the azonzoli, 
or beneseed (Sesamum orientale), an oily, purgative seed, used as an 
aperient, and also to flavour the snails ; the salvia real, or royal sage ; 
the S. oficinal, or garden sage; S. de Espanoles, or narrow-leaved 
sage, all of which are used as cordials and stomachics ; the wild musk, 
the cypress berries, the zinoco, the sendar ; all these are in use among 
the poor of Andalucia. I mention many names, partly because these 
pages may meet the eye of some one whose tastes lead him to take an 
interest in this wide subject, and partly to show the difficulty of the 
inquiry, those herbs which I have mentioned without giving their 
English or Latin equivalent being those which (1) have a different 
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name in different provinces, and (2) are found, so far as I am aware, 
in no modern dictionary. Yet thcir excellencies are great. The cures 
wrought by herbs and herbalists in Spain are something marvellous. 
You do not credit it at first. Try it, and you are a believer at once. 
Let me add that most of these decoctions should be taken lukewarm, 
or cold. The former is considered the more advisable. 

Women, in Spain, as elsewhere, especially during the season of 
pregnancy, and especially in a country where little exercise can be 
taken by the rich and delicate, and where intellectual stimulants are 
passing few and far between, where life alternates between the slow 
evening paseo and the glitter and excitement of the bull-fight, where 
embroidery is relieved by the siesta in the darkened room, where 
reading and letter-writing are not much in vogue,—women suffer much 
from what is technically called estricia, 7.e., sadness, depression, de- 
spondency, shown by the dull, weary eye and the languid gait. In 
such cases vegetable purges are used, and perejil, or common garden 
parsley, boiled, is to be eaten three or four times a day—so says the 
wise man. 

Magnesia, which is very cheap, averaging from seven to eight reals 
per pound, is the one medicine, not vegetable, which is taken in all, 
any, and every disease. It might almost be called the poor man’s 
panacea in Spain. 

Sauco, or the alder tree, is used, boiled down, in cases of erysipelas ; 
flamenquilla, or yellow marigold, is used as a medicinal salad, as are 
also endive and dandelion in combination. 

Sarsaparilla is drunk everywhere: it is the baby’s medicine; the 
poor man’s and the rich man’s specific when the blood is impure or out 
of order; and the refresco of the thirsty soul insummer. A drink of 
sarsaparilla may be had for a halfpenny at most of the water stalls. 

So much for the herbs of southern Andalucia. Turn we for a few 
minutes to a still richer store-ground of aromatic herbs, the mountains 
of Murcia, and Valencia. 

I trust my readers are not yet weary of the subject, which, although 
but most imperfectly treated in these pages, is yet novel, full of 
interest, and, as the writer will endeavour presently to show, may be 
of profit. His object is to show that too little regard is paid to local 
herbs, and too much money thrown away on doctors, and their foreign 
and expensive drugs. 

The late Richard Ford, in one of his works on Spain, says that the 
ancient Iberians were great herbalist doctors; that they had a drink 
composed of a hundred herbs, and hence called centum herbs, a sove- 
reign panacea for every ill that human flesh is heir to, and so agreeable 
that it was drunk at their state banquets; that they cured gout by 
rubbing flour into the parts affected ; knew of a plant which, if kept 
in the house, warded otf the stroke of lightning; and that their cure 
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for an elongated wvula was a bag of purslain suspended round the 
neck of the sufferer ! 

Many of the terms, however, in medical use are, Arabic in their 
origin, such as Jalea, Jarave, Eliair, and the like; and in the rural 
districts many of the herbs bear names, when colloquially spoken of, 
which in their source are also Arabic. 

It would seem also that one of the reasons assigned by Muza, in 
his letter to the Caliph, anent the desirability of conquering Anda- 
lucia, was the abundance of aromatic herbs to be found there; the 
letter alleges that the country “is the land of the ancients, superior to 
Syria, for the blueness of its sky and the verdure of its soil; to 
Yemen, for the softness and mildness of its air; to India, for its 
flowers and aromatic herbs; to Hegiaz, for its fruits; and to Catay, 
for its precious minerals.” And to this day the Moors still wander 
over hill and down valley in March and May, and return to Africa 
with their treasures of “ aromas y flores.” 

It would seem, then, that this modern herbal lore of Spain is 
derived from two different sources, Iberian and Moorish. 

Those travellers who know the border districts of the kingdoms of 
Valencia and Murcia, will remember that the country consists of wide- 
spreading irrigated gardens, intersected and divided by what are, to 
all appearance, in the summer and autumn barren hills, and they will 
be surprised to find that in the spring months, March, April, May, 
these ridges are covered with aromatic herbs; for the herbalist this 
is perhaps the best district in the Peninsula. The range of hills 
which is richest, richest where all are rich, is called the Sierra de 
Mariola, and in the fruit markets of many of the neighbouring towns 
may be seen the collectors and vendors of the herbs. 

The list, for its length, is surprising ; in one little herbalist’s house 
will be found about forty different species of wild aromatic herbs, 
each one being a specific for some especial disease. 

As a rule, each little bundle, sufficient for two days’ consumption, 
costs only two farthings; advice is “gratis for nothing,” and very 
good, sound advice it is, asa rule. The poor have strong faith, good 
constitutions ; they take the simples prescribed: paciencia, and the 
cure is wrought; and, above all, the peseta of the doctor is still safe 
in pocket. Here is a picture of the Valencian herb-stall. 

Four or five shapeless-looking bulbs do not appear tempting ; you 
inquire, and find that thei value is equal to that of the whole bundle 
of herbs; these, weighing above half a pound a-piece, and being sold 
for two pesetas (or twenty pence) a-piece, are the famous cebollas 
purinas from the above-named sierra. Have you some joint disease, 
cut the onion in three pieces—not in two, that would have no good 
effect—put it in hot water, and steam yourself. Are the exhalations 
of the sick man’s bed offensive? Just place one of these bulbs under 
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the bed and it will absorb them all. Have you erysipelas, or other 
skin disease, put the bulb in hot water under the bed, having pre- . 
viously cut it into three pieces, and the disease will be conquered. 

Here is wild rosemary (Romero macho), which, being the common 
brushwood of the hills, commands no price at all here, a decoction of 
which is used, hot, to bathe the limbs in cases of rheumatism ; or, in 
essence, is put, a few drops only, into the coarse aguardiente of the 
country to give it a fine flavour; or may be used as a wash for the 
hair, although a Spanish woman’s halo of glory seldom needs such 
stimulants. Here is the captosera, or universal specific for colic and 
diarrhcea ; jolivarda and brusco, the uses of which are best left un- 
mentioned ; manzanilla, or wild camomile, good for giving appetite 
and curing the pains of limb after fevers; cantahueso, a sort of large 
thyme, a decoction of which will stanch a flow of blood from a stab 
or cut, or act as a tonic on the weak stomach; cane root, from the 
irrigated lands, a decoction of which is very efficacious in cases of 
retention of urine ; bark of wild pomegranate (Granada agria), taken 
in decoction to expel tapeworm ; a heap of a beautiful species of fern, 
called falagera, poisonous, but useful to bathe rheumatic limbs ; 
veronica, a garden plant, used like Datura tatula, to make cigarettes 
for the asthmatic; Jichis, or lichen, torn off the rocks, and boiled 
down to make jelly for coughers; bundles of poisonous mata, the 
decoction of which, rubbed into the skin, cures face ache; pibrella, an 
herb of a very pungent aroma used to flavour the olives in brine; wild 
rue (Ruda agria), to give appetite, or cure flatulence and colic; rabo de 
gato, or cat’s-tail, a woolly plant from the sierra, taken in hot water 
for wind-spasms; wild sage (Sabia agria), drunk in decoction by the 
nervous, the trembling, and the fanciful; Yerba doncella, periwinkle 
(Vinca major of Linnzeus), drunk in decoction for weak stomach and 
indigestion ; oregono, or marjoram, for flavouring stews; vara de oro, 
a kind of broom, useful in all diseases of the bladder; it is taken 
three times a day in decoction, and is sufficiently strong to expel 
a stone! But I shall weary you. 

There are, placed apart, several little bundles of herbs used in the 
various stages of the low fever of the country. These, I pass over, as 
they are used also by the regularly-qualified practitioner, whose advice 
in such cases should be sought. Let me here dispel, if possible, the 
very erroneous impressions abroad as to Spanish doctors. Since the 
days when Ford wrote his famous treatise on the craft, the science of 
medicine has steadily increased and advanced, and the Spanish doctor 
of to-day is, generally speaking, a well-educated, skilful, and gentle- 
manly fellow, and by no means deficient in chirurgical skill. He 
falls short, however, as a rule, in the treatment of infants, and in the 
delivery of women in childbirth, this last part of his art being almost 
entirely usurped, by tacit consent, by the midwife. 
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You may chance, ere you leave the herbalist and his little stores, 
to cast your eyes upon one of the broad leaves of the platano, or banana 
tree, the use of which is as follows. The method of blistering, in 
inflammation of the lungs, or pleurisy, is to keep a mid blister on 
the chest or side for five or six days, reducing the size of the wound 
daily by paring off the edges of the blister. When the blister is 
removed, obviously the flesh will be left somewhat raw, and linen or 
paper, although smeared with ointment, would stick to it. The 
salve, therefore, or ointment, called wnguento amarillo, to be applied 
to the spot, is spread upon a piece of the platano leaf, and thus 
applied to the wound. ‘The smooth, slippery surface of this leaf 
never permits of its adhering too closely to the broken skin, while its 
flexibility makes it yield to every movement or shudder of the flesh: 
it is, also, exceedingly cool. I commend its use to English prac- 
titioners. 

You may be puzzled, too, at seeing a basket full of peach or 
apricot stones lying hard at hand. The kernels of these are pounded 
up with milk, and made into a paste, to spread upon the hands or 
face of the fine lady who is a martyr to mosquito bites. The paste 
rapidly alleviates the irritation. 

And if you ask the herbalist about fru7ts and their respective pro- 
perties, she will tell you: “ Hat plentifully the fruits of the country : 
but take them in their proper course and succession, for so the good 
God has given them to be taken, and only so taken will they do you 
any good: eut apricots, while in season : melons, ditto: and so forth. 
But if, omitting apricots, you eat melons, you are going against the 
good Providence of God, and omitting one link in His complete and 
perfect chain of wholesome foods of the season. But, above all, when 
autumn comes in, with its concomitant of colics and the like, store up, 
and eat stewed quinces, for they are the crowning fruit for giving 
appetite and health. At once acid, astringent, and litter, their value 
ts unbounded. Do not let All Saints’ Day dawn upon you without 
your having commenced to eat quinces.” 

Thus do both irregular and the regular practitioners trust very 
much to nature, and the Spanish population, neglecting, as it does, 
many valuable rules of hygiene, will bear comparison in strength, 
freedom from illness, and longevity, with that of any European 
country. 

I wonder what some delicately-nurtured, fanciful, luxurious English 
son or daughter of fashion, who wants green peas at Christmas, and 
apricots in the month of March, will think of the philosophy aud 
advice of a poor Spanish herbwoman in the wilds of Valencia! To 
me, | confess, it seems admirable. 

Nor does our poor but shrewd old friend stop at such-like advice. 
Her moral precepts are to the full as sapient and slashing as those of 
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the present good Bishop of Manchester, save that, unlike that prelate, 
she recommends every one to smoke! Fastidiousness, laziness, 
ennui, are the good old woman's stugemas. She despises all children 
of fashion who indulge in such-like fancies and selfishnesses. 

“ You are low-spirited,” she says, “go and work; go and visit the 
poor, go out to sea with the fishermen. Your skin is slightly feverish : 
and—you go and dig in the fields, and sweat, and don’t take wine or 
meat for a fortnight. You suffer much in your confinements: yes, 
and a very good thing that you suffer for your laziness here, and 
won't be burnt so severely in the next world: why don’t you walk, 
and run, and sweep the house daily during all your pregnancy ; you 
won't suffer then: my daughter only lies up two days! You want a 
doctor, do you? What the devil do you want a doctor for? Give 
the doctor’s fee to the hospital. You think to walk, with a lighted 
taper, in a church procession is enough exercise? Ca! why church 
processions only aid the shoemaker a litile, and no one else at all! 

Such is the advice that an old woman from the fruit market of a 
Valencian town has to offer to the world of London or Madrid wealth 
and fashion ! 

But let it not be thought that the author of this paper would 
speak disparagingly of medical men, of the great advances made in 
the science of late years, of the individual skill and tenderness of 
thousands of this noble profession. He himself has felt the stroke of 
heavy illness, and known what it is to count the very minutes to the 
arrival of the physician, and hang upon his every word. 

What he does intend to say is, that hundreds of the ills of the 
rich are simply imaginary, and would not be felt had they to work 
for their living: and, further, that a great deal of money spent on 
doctors’ fees might be kept in the pocket or given to the poor, while 
many of the trifling ailments to which poor and rich alike are subject 
might be coped with and cured by any one possessing a fair knowledge 
of the wild and garden herbs of his native country. 

Having himself made upwards of a year’s trial of the efficacy of 
Spanish herbs, taught by a poor and unlettered Spanish peasant 
woman, and having marked the real and unmistakable cures of colds, 
coughs, slight attacks of fever, diarrhoea, colics, and the like, among 
the peasantry of Spain by the herbalist, he may claim to speak upon 
the subject, if not with professional science, at least with some amount 
of authority. 

It will be noticed that the chief characteristics of the herbs men- 
tioned are their aromatic, cordial, and pungent qualities, coupled with 
a certain amount, in some places, of tonic vegetable bitter, as in the 
case of camomile and herbs of a like nature; and these qualities, it 
will be found, are the antidotes to and remedies for the especial class 
of disease to which the Spanish poor are chiefly subject, namely low 
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and long-continued fevers, agues, and rheumatisms, flatulence, colics, 
and diarrhoeas. 

Skin diseases, tumours, consumption, and diseases incident upon 
child-bearing, all are sadly common; but they are beyond the province 
of the herbalist, and claim a higher amount of medical knowledge 
than is his to bestow. 

Many are the strange sayings and beliefs, akin to our present sub- 
ject, of the Spanish poor. 

There is an herb, t!:e peasantry of the neighbourhood most gravely 
affirm, on the hills tlat rise near Medina Sidonia which, if trodden 
upon by foot of horse or mule, causes, I presume by some corrosive 
juice contained in its leaf, the iron shoe to crack and even burst. 
This belief is one deeply rooted in the minds even of shrewd and 
clever peasants, and I have found it a vain task to endeavour to 
combat it. 

Again, even an educated keeper of a casa de huespedes will not 
allow his guest, some thirsty English traveller, to drink cold water 
with figs of any sort: ¢race dano, he says, and quotes the refran :— 


“Con igos y brebas 
El agua no vebas.” 


z.e., With figs first ripe or last ripe, green or black, drink no water. 

Much, again, might be written on the subject of the baths of 
the country. In the efficacy of these mineral springs the poor as 
well as the rich place, and, from what I have observed, rightly, 
the most implicit faith. Spain is rich in mineral springs, and the 
waters of Chiclana, Novelda, Locces, Trillo, Alhama, Marmolego, 
Archena, undoubtedly in countless cases have wrought marvellous 
cures. The poor often, when recommended so to do by the doctor, 
take the baths, and have to sell their very sticks of furniture to gain 
the privilege. In the commencement of the bath season, which lasts 
from June to about the middle of September (roughly speaking), many 
are the applicants for a little pecuniary help to obtain the coveted 
privilege for husband, wife, or child: the doctor writes the petition, 
and the weeping Spanish woman brings it to your house: her eyes 
stream with tears; she grasps your hand in both her own, implores 
you, for the love of God and Christ and the Holy Virgin, to aid her; 
and it is ¢mposseble to refuse a Spanish woman’s entreaty, especially 
if she be a pretty woman! 

So particular are the poor about the quality of their water—and 
with reason, for it is well nigh their only drink—that a weary, care- 
worn mother, approaching to her confinement, will walk a mile to fill 
her pitcher with the liquid stream from some particular well which 
has a good reputation. 


Ere concluding my paper let me add that hardly a single herb on 
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the list is used as a purgative: purgatives in Spain are little needed, 
owing to the temperate habits of high and low, and the free use of fruit 
and vegetables, Nearly all appear to be “stomachics.” I have given 
the Spanish, oftentimes the provincial names of the herbs quoted, and, 
where I could, their Latin or English equivalent, thinking that any- 
one really interested in the subject who may read these pages could, 
in England, easily obtain access to a good Spanish-English dictionary 
and so verify the names, «&c., a privilege which is not to be obtained 
in the small Spanish town whence I write. 

Some reader may be disappointed that I have given no details of 
fortune-telling, love-potions, poisons, and the like, all of which occult 
sciences are by some connected with herbalism. Let me give to all 
such persons my own experience. In talking over the herbal question 
with a clever doctress in the profession, and a good woman also, I 
inquired of her about love-potions and poisons. She coloured up to 
the ears, drew herself up, and said, “ If you desire that sort of detail, 
Sefior, you must go to bad women: they who deal in such things are 
una gente no decente” (not decent people). 

And when | inquired further of another person, the two or three 
stories of days of old that he related referring to the matter were 
so horrid that I begged to be spared any further details. 

I trust my humble conservative attempt to introduce once more 
into England the study of native herbs and their various uses will not 
give offence to my medical readers, to whose sense of truth I commend 
the matter, and to whom, in conclusion, I venture to offer the follow- 
ing anecdote, and inquire if they have not often experienced a feeling 
akin to that of the doctor to whom allusion is to be made, when re- 
turning from a visit to some fanciful old maid or dyspeptic millionaire. 

A young and handsome Irish doctor returned from his visit to a 
fanciful old lady, who paid him liberally for a daily consultation, to sit 
down to his dinner with a friend, a litteratéwr who was striving hard 
to get his bread by his pen. 

Said the literary man, “ How easily you make your money in these 
cases, Doctor. I have to write four hours and think as many to get 
a couple of sovereigns.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, “the old lady’s money paid for this leg of 
mutton ; the vegetables were a present from her garden; I ride her 
horse to keep him in exercise; she sent me this port wine from her 
own cellar; and, d— me, if I haven’t a great mind to poison her 
entirely !” 
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fjow he was Cured. 


I, 
HIS DISEASE. 


Waar star in the heavens denotes Jealousy, I have never inquired ; 
but if any such sidereal symbol exist, then, beyond the possibility of 
a doubt, was Mr. Herbert Brooks born exactly under it. He broke 
off four engagements before he was married. Compared with Mr. 
Herbert Brooks, many might consider Othello, on the whole, a decidedly 
sweet-tempered and unsuspicious young man. He was constantly 
engaged in mental fights with the various youths who visited his 
father-in-law’s house, in all which, it is needless to say, his opponents 
were instantly knocked down and maimed for life. He could never 
take a walk with Nelly, who was a fair-haired girl with fine brown 
eyes and an arch smile, without thirsting to punch, on an average, five 
out of every twenty heads that passed him. She was too fond to be 
afraid of the consequences that promised to result from such grievous 
jealousy after marriage ; and by dint of repeated arguments, skilfully 
backed up by all the poetical quotations he could muster, Mr. Brooks 
persuaded his adored that not only can no man in love help being 
jealous, but that the power of love is only to be judged by the amount 
of jealousy it gives forth. 

Nelly’s mother, Mrs. Harcourt, tried to cure Mr. Brooks of his 
jealousy, but he was too good a match to be lost. She was reasonably 
apprehensive of her girl’s future, if Mr. Brooks did not clarify his one- 
eyed jaundiced survey of human privileges. Sometimes, when a young 
gentleman called, the old lady in Mr. Brooks’s hearing would request 
Nelly to receive him ; but Mr. Brooks always gave chase, followed his 
betrothed to the drawing-room, and so emphatically resented every 
observation the caller addressed to her, that he would transform the 
man’s visit into an intolerable solicitude to escape. 

Mr. Brooks and Nelly Harcourt were married ; and if Mr. Brooks 
had been put upon oath to state which he considered the most 
thoroughly miserable day he had ever passed since he was born, he 
would unhesitatingly have replied that it was his wedding-day. Several 
young men were invited to the breakfast, and when they offered their 
congratulations to the bride, and she blushed her thanks, Mr. Herbert 
Brooks felt so inconceivably wretched that, could the marriage have 
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been annulled, he in all probability would have insisted upon the com- 
pany returning with him to the church to witness the desolemnization 
of the rites. He felt strongly disposed to quarrel with his wife for 
crying when she parted with her mother; because he considered that, 
if she really loved him, she must be perfectly happy to think that he 
was her husband, and that, if she was perfectly happy, she couldn’t 
cry. 

His jealousy was frequently aroused during the honeymoon, which 
they spent in the South of France. Fair hair is immensely admired 
in that nation, and at a table dhéte, Mr. Brooks caught his right-hand 
neighbour, a count, glaring in the most abandoned manner, as he con- 
ceived, at his wife, who sat opposite. Losing his self control at last, 
he gave the count a nudge, and whispered fiercely,— 

“ Monsieur seems ravished !” 

“ Pardon!” exclaimed the count. Mr. Brooks gazed into his full 
face and blushed. 

The count’s eye, on Mr. Brooks's side, was of glass. 

Jealousy is universally admitted to be a highly comic passion until 
it takes to pillows and poison. 

He returned with his wife to England after three months’ absence, 
and settled in Kent, where he had an estate. Mrs. Brooks was very 
glad to get home. Her honeymoon had been anything but sweet to 
her. 

“You must distrust me, to be so jealous,” she would say, clinging 
to him and looking into his face with her earnest eyes. ‘ What have 
I done to make you doubt me?” 

“TI don’t doubt you, but the world. Very few men, my dear, 
have the least sense of honour. They think pretty women expressly 
created to amuse and admire them. And they particularly affect 
young wives, hang them !” 

“All that may be very true,” said his wife, who was the sweetest, 
the most docile creature in the world; “but if everybody thought 
like you, there would be no society. People would be afraid to 
meet each other. And what would become of us all ?” 

“For my part,” said Mr. Brooks, gloomily, ‘I don’t want to meet 
anybody.” 

“But we are sure to be asked out, and we shall have to ask people 
in return, and if you don’t——” 

“By the way, dearest,” interrupted Mr. Brooks, gently, “it is an 
understood thing between us, of course, that, should we be asked out, 
we neither of us waltz—unless with each other ?” 

You may easily conceive that he deprecated the visits of his friends, 
yet all his hopes and fears couldn’t save him from an invitation. 
The missive was put into his hands one afternoon by his wife. 
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“What's this ?” he asked. 

“An invitation from the Montgomeries,” she replied, her face 
lighted up with an ineffable smile of pleasure. 

“ Let us refuse,” he muttered. 

“No, no! we will not, indeed!” she exclaimed. ‘I like the 
Montgomeries very much, their dance will be an enjoyable one.” And 
then, clasping her hands upon his shoulder, she asked, affectionately : 
“Which do you like me in best, dearest—blue or pink 2” 

Had he been, from the hour of his marriage, the warmest advocate 
of galops, waltzes, and deserted balconies, she could not have asked 
the question more earnestly, nor with a more ingenuous forgetfulness 
of his notorious aversions. 

“‘T must have time to reflect,” he gasped ; and added with a sickly 
smile: “As for me, if I go, I shall go in a tail-coat made of sack- 
cloth.” 

Thus is humour wrung outof pathos. Thus does the tortured man 
grin to the last twist of the raek. 

Jt was an understood thing between them that neither was to waltz 
—that neither was to galop. Nelly had assured her husband that he 
was welcome to waltz and galop as much as he pleased; but he, with 
a very sacrificial aspect, had declared that he meant to confine himself 
wholly to quadrilles,—which he had no doubt was Nelly’s intention. 
She gave a little sigh. “All the fun of an evening-party lies in the 
dancing. Herbert, I wish you weren’t so jealous. 

The evening of the ball arrived: the carriage was ordered for half- 
past ten; and a quarter of an hour before that time Mr. Herbert 
Brooks might have been found gazing at the moon, with a face made 
haggard by anticipation of suffering, in patent-leather boots which 
were already drawing his feet as mustard-poultices would. Soon his 
wife joined him; and never did she look so pretty. Dressing was no 
trouble to her, but, on the contrary, a sourco of deep gratification, 
whatever it may have been to her maid; and as every article of her 
attire, from her wreath to her gloves, was quite faultless she was in 
the gayest spirits; a bright colour was on her cheeks, her eyes 
sparkled sweetly, she looked remarkably young, and precisely the kind 
of married woman to assemble a cloud of men about her the moment 
she presented herself. 

“ Now,” thought Mr. Brooks, “had I married a plain woman, my 
mind would be perfectly at ease. Idiot that 1am! I ought never 
to have married at all.” 

The Montgomeries’ ball was a model affair; plenty of people and 
plenty of room; a young man for every girl; and old gentlemen for 
the old ladies, which some persons might not think very considerate. 
Especially the old gentlemen. 
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A crush would have diminished Mr. Herbert Brooks’s apprehen- 
sions. In a squeeze his wife’s charms might have been hidden, but 
now everything was visible; even Mr. Montgomery’s grandmother, a 
minute lady who sat in an armchair with her feet high above the 
ground, and who querulously begged everybody not to notice her, as 
she knew she was in the way, and was going to bed in a minute. 
The hostess was proud of her pretty guest, Nelly, and instantly set to 
work to find her a partner. That partner was Mrs. Montgomery’s 
cousin, a tall man, with a fine pair of moustaches and an aquiline 
nose; a captain of dragoons, and a baronet to boot; to which accu- 
mulation of unparalleled advantages he added an effective name, Sir 
Arthur Nugent. The dance was a waltz; and of course he asked 
Nelly to allow him the honour. Nelly, with a side-long look at her 
husband, who was intently watching Sir Arthur Nugent’s neck-tie, 
declined ; whereupon, with a glance of admiration at her pretty face, 
which Mr. Brooks distinctly saw, Sir Arthur petitioned her for the 
dance that followed the waltz. This was a quadrille; she consented ; 
he scribbled down her name, frowning in a very military manner 
at the card; but instead of going away, as Mr. Brooks held that 
the least sense of what was due to a lady would have urged him 
to do, he took a seat next her, said something droll, and made her 
laugh. 

At this juncture, Mrs. Montgomery approached Mr. Brooks in order 
to introduce him to a middle-aged lady who had known his father, and 
who had learnt his name by having expressed her admiration of Mrs. 
Brooks. So our friend had to leave his wife, and submit to a tedious 
cross-examination on the subject of the past, while Mrs. Brooks 
laughed and chatted with the splendid baronet, and appeared entirely 
happy and comfortable. Sir Arthur plainly preferring Nelly’s society 
to the waltz, they “sat it out.” Mrs. Montgomery was extremely 
anxious to be polite to Mr. Brooks, and while the people were dancing, 
detained him in a conversation about his estate and various other 
matters, which put it out of his power to interrupt the ¢éte-a-téte 
going on opposite. His wife was greatly admired, Mrs. Montgomery 
told him ; several young men had asked for an introduction; she was 
not at all surprised that her cousin Arthur should seem so pleased 
with her, for he could not help being struck with the strong 
likeness there was between her and a girl he was engaged to some 
years before, with whom he had been deeply in love, but who had 
died. 

Meanwhile Mr. Brooks was engaged in fighting, in imagination, a 
duel with the baronet, who, in a very few seconds, had been shot 
(mentally) through the leg, and humbly apologised for causing his 
Opponent any uneasiness. 
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There is no need to enter into a particular account of that ball; tc 
relate the attention Sir Arthur paid to Mrs. Brooks; the languishing 
smiles with which he regarded her; his elegant abstraction when he 
was away from her; how he took her down to supper; how Mr. 
Brooks edged in fierce whispers, in which he informed his wife that 
her behaviour was the talk of the whole room; how Mrs. Brooks, 
with startled swimming eyes, protested her ignorance of having given 
occasion for the talk referred to, which she declared she did not believe, 
and which she added was entirely due to his imagination and the 
extravagant jealousy which was making her miserable ; how, during tne 
supper Mr. Brooks nearly choked himself with a piece of ham whilst 
watching Sir Arthur pull a cracker with Mrs. Brooks, and hand her 
the motto with a peculiar smile ; and how he caused the elderly lady 
whom he had taken down to supper, to consider him in an imperfect 
state of mind, since he paid no attention to her wants nor to her 
remarks; but helped her to grapes when she asked for tongue ; 
and placed a bowl of salad before her when she whispered that she 
would take a little jelly ; and made no answer when she inquired if 
he admired Shakespeare. 

Mr. Brooks's carriage was at last announced. With very un- 
flattering eagerness he bade his entertainers good night, packed his 
wife’s arm under his, and hurried out of the room, followed by 
Sir Arthur Nugent, who insisted upon placing Mrs. Brooks’s opera- 
cloak over her shoulders, and conducting her to the carriage. 

“Thank God, it’s over!” cried out Mr. Brooks as they were driven 
home. Mrs. Brooks made no reply. She was completely wretched, 
and felt that should she speak she must burst into tears. On they 
rolled, Mr. Brooks, wrapped in sullen silence, deliberating which he 
should do the first thing next morning: send a note to Mr. Mont- 
gomery and ask his motive in inviting him to a house for the 
purpose of insulting him, or to send his footman with a verbal mes- 
sage to Sir Arthur to the effect that he was no gentleman and a poor 
creature. 

Arrived at home, he gave full vent to his jealousy, until his wife, 
unable longer to bear his reproaches, left the room. 


Il. 


THE REMEDY. 


Tue clock struck four. Mr. Brooks would now go to bed. ‘There 
was no candle, and the hall and staircase were dark; but he was pro- 
bably too much distracted in his mind to feel the want of light; and 
with both hands stretched forwards to save himself from a collision, 
groped his way upstairs. He pushed open the bedroom and entered. 
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A couple of candles burned in his dressing-room, but his wife was 
neither there nor in her bedroom. He looked at the bed, and then 
under the bed, peered behind the curtains, listened at the door; and 
then his heart began to beat. Where onearth wasshe? He walked 
to his dressing-room to fetch a candle in order to seek her through the 
house; and there, lyiug on the top of his box of razors, he beheld a 
cocked-hat note, which he grasped and stared at. The address, “ ‘To 
my Husband,” was tremulously pencilled and scarcely discernible. 
He bent his nose over the candle and read :— 

“T can live with you no lounger. You are determined to break my 
heart ; and that you may not succeed, I leave you. Don’t follow 
me. Nothing could be more useless. Sir Arthur Nugent is my 
protector.” 

Three times did Mr. Brooks peruse this letter before he grasped 
its meaning. He rushed down stairs. ‘Ihe hall-door was ajar; she 
had evidently not closed it for fear of being heard by him as she 
left the house; Mr. Brooks pulled it open, ran down the avenue, 
into the highway. Here he paused, looking up and down the road. 
The cool air fanned his temples, but gave him no sensible relief. 
Far away, behind the black hills of the horizon, the dawn was break- 
ing. Which way had they gone? One way might be as good as 
another: and Mr. Brooks being very nearly mad, and therefore in- 
capable of reflection, started off to the right, and ran for the space of 
about fifteen minutes at the rate of some nine miles an hour. 

Soon a rumbling noise smote upon hisear. He gazed intently, and 
beheld a vehicle approaching him down the road. It proved to be a 
fly belonging to some livery-stables in the town near which his house 
stood. 

“ Hi!” he bawled. 

“Now then!” called the coachman, a sour-faced man, pulling up 
and exhibiting no surprise whatever at the spectacle of a young 
gentleman, in evening dress, without a hat, standing in the middle of 
the road at that hour in the morning. 

‘Have you met anybody coming along this road ?” 

“Yes—a gent and a lady in a four-wheel chay, drivin’ twenty mile 
an hour.” 

“Follow them!” roared Mr. Brooks springing towards the fly. 

“Follow them?” echoed the coachman contemptuously. ‘ Why, 
they’re at Jericho by this time.” 

“ Follow them!” shouted Mr. Brooks jumping into the fly and 
vociferating to the man through the window: “and I'll give you a 
sovereign. 

“Couldn’t do it,” answered the man. “Just come from taking a 
party four miles from a soirey.” 
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“Follow them, I say!” shrieked Mr. Brooks with half his body 
out of window, and shaking his fist at the man, “and I'll give you 
five pounds.” 

“Follow ’em where?” bawled the coachman. 

“To the devil!” cried Mr. Brooks. 

“Sit down, then,” said the coachman hoarsely, “and here goes.” 
Saying which he lashed his horse, and away clattered the jaded beast, 
while Mr. Brooks with his body half way through the window, 
shook his clenched fist at the prospect and screamed to the coachman 
to drive quicker—quicker—quicker ! 

In about half an hour’s time they entered a village, and burst into 
the main street with a noise as of thunder, rattling the windows in 
their casements, and causing the people still abed to conclude that the 
day of judgment had really come at last. The coachman drew up 
before an inn, flung himself off the box, and bawling out “ Here I 
stops!” fell to an attentive examination of his horse’s legs. Mr. Brooks 
bounded on to the pavement, and running up to a man who was clean- 
ing the door of the inn with a mop, demanded him to tell him 
instantly if a gentleman and lady had passed that way. 

“Oh, yes, plenty,’ answered the man, recoiling, and holding his 
mop combatively. ‘‘ When might you mean?” 

“This very morning—within this very hour.” 

“No. Haint seen no one.” 

“T don’t believe you. You've been bribed to tell a lie!” cried Mr. 
Brooks. 

“ Come, come,” exclaimed the coachman laying a heavy hand on 
Mr. Brook’s shoulder ; “ get in and I’ll drive you home. All this here 
talk ain’tof no use. The parties is gone, as may heasily be perceived ; 
and if you take my advice, you'll go home and drink a glass o’ some- 
thing strong and get to bed, and make yourself comfortable, and not 
worrit yourself about them as wishes to amuse theirselves.” Say- 
ing which he began to drag Mr. Brooks towards the fly. The un- 
fortunate gentleman clenched his fists and hit out wildly; then 
uttering a groan, staggered, fell forward, and fainted away. 

When he recovered his senses, he was in his bedroom. How he 
got there it did not enter into his mind to conjecture. There he was, 
in his well-known bed, with the well-known curtains, safe and fast 
enough. And there he was, alone! It wasn’t a dream, then? She 
had left him? The baronet was her protector? Heaven and earth ! 
how egregiously, miserably, madly he had been deceived! Imagine 
her eloping with the man she had met only once! leaving for ever 
the man she had sworn to love and be faithful to for ever! What 
was his crime? He had loved her too passionately. He had been 
jealous of her, that was all. How loving, how docile, she had always 
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been! how meek under his senseless reproaches, his cruel imputations! 
How often had she kissed him, with the tears in her eyes, making 
the soft answer that would have turned away any other man’s wrath 
but his! She was gone, and he was alone. His cruel jealousy, after 
rendering her short married life miserably wretched, had driven her 
into infamy. 

He was ill for a week; and when he left his bed, he fell back with 
a groan, as he surveyed his thin and wasted countenance in the 
looking-glass. No letter had reached him from his wife—which 
might have been expected—and nothing had been heard of her. 
The Montgomeries called to express their deep sense of the injury 
their relative had done him: he listened to them in silence, with a 
ghastly stare, and on their departure bade his servants never again, 
on any account, to admit them. Nothing now remained for him to do 
but to get a divorce. He took some time making up his mind to this 
step, being sometimes impelled, and sometimes restrained, by two 
considerations of very opposite characters. First of all, he wouldn’t 
be divorced, because that would put it into the power of the outrager 
of his honour and peace of mind to get married and live happily. 
Then, he wowld get divorced, in order that, by marrying again, 
he might show his wife how absolutely indifferent her memory 
was to him, and how pleased he was that she had taken herself off 
without putting him to the inconvenience of compelling her to leave 
hin. 

Revenge finally determined him. He gonceived that it would 
cause Nelly’s amour propre exquisite suffering if he let her under- 
stand that he sued for a divorce expressly that he might take a second 
wife, and thereupon applied to a lawyer, and got up a case, and went 
to London, and gained a verdict, and lost about twenty pounds weight 
of flesh and the remainder of his nervous system. 

He was now a free man ; and the most miserable of human beings. 
But his work was not yet accomplished. He had to seek a fresh 
helpmate, and entered upon his task with decent stealth and thoughtful 
circumspection. This time he was resolved to marry an ugly woman. 
Beauty was odious to his sight. He would marry such a woman as 
no man could contemplate without aversion. The more numerous 
the physical defects, the better. Had he possessed Frankenstein’s 
receipt, he would have made a wife for himself. 

There resided in the neighbourhood a family named Tomkins, the 
head of whom had made his fortune as a hide-merchant in the City of 
London. Samuel Tomkins was a very cheerful old gentleman, with a 
civic cast of countenance and a bloodshot eye. His wife, who con- 
sidered herself a first-class lady, and eligible for the best society in 
the country, because her brother kept an academy, had called twice on 
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Mrs. Brooks without either seeing her or inducing her to return the 
visit. However, this trifling neglect never prevented Mr. Tomkins from 
button-holing Mr. Brooks whenever they happened to meet in the 
roads and lanes, and detaining him in a long monologue on American 
securities, about which Mr. Tomkins knew a very great deal—every- 
thing, indeed, but the orthography and correct pronunciation of the 
proper names. 

Now, amongst those who came to condole (out of curiosity) with 
Mr. Brooks on the loss of his wife, were Mr. and Mrs. Tomkins, 
whom Mr. Brooks received with much politeness for no other reason 
than because Nelly had disliked them. A friendship sprang up 
between the two gentlemen ; and one afternoon, on Mr. Brooks paying 
a visit to Mr. Tomkins, he was introduced to Mrs. Tomkins’ niece, a 
young lady who had just arrived from the West Indies. Mr. Brooks 
no sooner beheld her than he made up his mind to marry her. She 
was, in truth, ugly enough to justify his resolution, with a com- 
plexion resembling custard, and with black corkscrew curls, a noze 
composed entirely of nostrils, and little black eyes with bilious whites. 
He spoke to Mr. Tomkins about her, who assured him that she was 
capable of making the best of wives, and that he should envy the man 
who married her. Accordingly, after a proper interval, Mr. Brooks 
began to make love. But the ordeal was more shocking than he had 
anticipated. He found her fearfully willing ; she met him more than 
half way. For ever and ever Nelly’s sweet fair face was peeping at 
him over her swart successor’s shoulder, disgusting him with his 
resolution. But revenge was sweet, and he was determined that no 
woman should ever make him jealous again. He had endured enough 
agony in that line to last him for one life-time. And what a mortal 
wound would it give to Nelly’s pride should she ever hear of the ex- 
traordinary ugliness of the lady whom he had chosen to seat on the 
throne she had once occupied! Welcome deformity, then! Carlotta 
Manx should be his wife; and having fortified himself with a glass of 
raw brandy, he proposed. 

The lady accepted him with a whoop of joy; and after executing 
two or three Nubian gambols, fell like a leech upon his breast. 


III. 


THE CURE, 


A xinp of fog descends upon Mr. Brooks at this period, of his life. 
We behold him only in part. That he is entirely and completely 
miserable it would be extremely presumptuous to doubt; for, although 
he has been married only a very short time, he has discovered that his 
wife is a vixen of the worst kind—a West Indian shrew, who, in her 
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fits of passion, which were intolerably incessant, breathed nothing 
but simooms, whose character might be said to be composed of one 
enlarged spleen, a composition of ginger and bile. But worse than 
her fits of passion were her fits of tenderness. On such occasions she 
would nearly strangle Mr. Brooks with her embraces. She would 
precipitate herself upon his breast, and, to use Lord Byron’s language, 
“row there,’—like a fungus. Such solstitial paroxysms were, as 
might be expected, extremely distasteful to a man who had been used 
to blandishments of a much milder and gentler nature; and as his 
manner generally betokened how greatly he resented them, it com- 
monly fell out that a violent quarrel followed her emotional lapses. 
Every day his life grew more burdensome, his hair more matted, 
his features more wasted, the hollows under his eyes blacker and 
deeper. His friends dropped him—not a living creature would meet 
his wife. Reports reached his ears that the whole district was rejoicing 
over his fate. 

Mr. Brooks grew afraid of his life. An impression gained upon 
him that the people were now awakened to a sense of the cruelty he 
had been guilty of towards his first wife, and that there was a uni- 
versal thirst for his blood. He durst not leave his house, and was 
therefore constrained, by terror, to keep his wife company all day 
long. And now did the miserable man begin to yearn for the old 
times to come back again and restore him his Nelly. How sweet, 
how fond, how womanly she was, he never so well understood as 
when he glanced at the yellow-faced woman he had married. 

“Oh!” he would cry, clasping his thin hands and gazing piteously 
heavenwards, “if I could only recall the past—only have my darling 
back with me again—never, never should a shadow of doubt of 
her love darken the brightness of my devotion. But it is too late! 
She is gone—gone for ever! I broke her heart—I drove her from 
me!” 

One afternoon, on returning from a melancholy and suicidal stroll 
around his grounds, and entering the drawing-room, Mr. Brooks 
found his wife seated in company with a tall gentlemanly-looking 
person, whom he no sooner looked at than he uttered a cry and 
stood stock still. His emotion will at once be made intelligible when 
it is said that the tall gentlemanly-looking individual was no less 
a person than Sir Arthur Nugent. 

“This is a friend of mine, my dear,” said Mrs. Carlotta Brooks, 
exhibiting all her teeth. ‘‘ We met five years ago at Kingston, didn’t 
we, sir ?” 

“T had that honour,” replied Sir Arthur, with a low bow. 

“Give me back my Nelly!” he muttered, feebly extending his 
hands towards the baronet. But the only answer he received was a 
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cold and sardonic smile. This contemptuous silence infuriated 
him. 

“Leave my house!” he shrieked. ‘ How dare you enter it? Go 
whilst you are able to call your life your own.” 

“T am not afraid,” answered the baronet. ‘ You see, my friend, 
you are a coward. Now, who's afraid of a coward?” And changing 
his manner, he exclaimed, sternly: “ Did you not vow before God to 
love and cherish your Nelly? What man but a coward would have 
wrung tears out of her meek eyes, chilled her endearments, charged 
her with thoughts of which she was as innocent as the angels in 
heaven ? spurned her when she would have repaid your jealous fury 
with kisses ?” 

Mr. Brooks waited to hear no more. Clapping his hands over his 
ears, he uttered a loud cry, and fled from the room. 

He entered the grounds, and flinging himself upon the grass, asked 
what he should do. Should he drown himself? or was shooting a 
more comfortable death? He would do neither. He wasn’t going to 
take his life. He wouldn’t mind taking the baronet’s or Carlotta’s, 
but not his own. Life was sweet. His death could do no good. It 
would gratify his friends, that was all. Nobody would be sorry. 
Besides if he killed himself, Carlotta would come into all his property ; 
and he would live if only to prevent that. 

So passed the afternoon until the sun went down; and then, chilled 
and stiff in every limb, Mr. Brooks rose to his feet and staggered 
towards the house. In the parlour the servants were laying the cloth 
for dinner. The sayour of the cooking in the kitchen brought his 
heart into his throat; and passing through the hall, he shut himself 
up in the study. Here he sat with his forehead resting upon his 
hand, motionless as any image of stone, until a servant knocked on the 
door to announce dinner. He entered the dining-room and stood at 
the window, staring, with eyes that beheld nothing, upon the darken- 
ing grounds, waiting for his wife to join him. 

“Please, sir,” said a servant, “have you seen missis anywheres 
about? I can’t find her nowheres.” 

“ “Can’t find her!” exclaimed Mr. Brooks, fixing his bloodshot eyes 
upon the girl. 

“ Nowheres,” answered the servant. 

Mr. Brooks left the parlour and went upstairs. He glared into the 
drawing-room—it was empty. He mounted the next flight of stairs 
and glared into his wife’s bedroom. That too was empty. So was 
his dressing-room, but upon his box of razors lay a cocked-hat note, 
placed again on his box of razors. He could scarcely believe his eyes. 
Another cocked-hat note, placed again on his box of razors! He took 
it up with a shaking hand and read the following lines written in 
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pencil: “Flesh and blood never yet was made as was capable of 
abearing you. Sir Arthur Nugent is my Protector, and with him I 
have flown. Farewell, for ever. Carlotta.” 

The first emotion that possessed him on collecting his senses, was 
one of exquisite joy to think that he was rid of his wife for ever; but 
his delight was speedily transformed into ungovernable fury on reflect- 
ing that this was the second time his home had been ravaged, his 
honour stained, his sensibility mocked, his dignity spat upon by the 
hulking baronet. Hastening downstairs, he called to the servants and 
asked them at what hour the baronet and Mrs. Brooks quitted the 
house. Nobody knew; nobody had seen them go. ‘Are you all 
bribed to deceive me?” he gasped, staring wildly about him and 
clenching his fists. The servants read murder in his eye, and fled 
precipitately in all directions. They exhibited much judgment in dis- 
persing. Mr. Brooks was certainly mad. He ran about the room in 
pursuit of some human object on which to wreak his fury; but meet- 
ing with nothing alive save his own reflection in the looking-glass, he 
attacked that with extraordinary passion, breaking the ornaments 
upon the mantelpiece with every plunge he made at the mirror, and 
awakening suffocating screams, with every crash, from a cupboard in 
the hall in which the butler, a stout, pale man, had locked himself up 
with a view to saving his life. 

Exhausted at last, he flung himself upon a chair and burst into tears. 
The natural drops calmed and humanised him, and he began to reflect 
upon his situation. ‘Two wives had left him, one after the other, each 
decoyed away by the same villain. What manner of man was he who 
could not get his own wife to live with him? He had made his con- 
uubial experiments on two women of totally opposite characters. The 
first had been an angel, all sweetness, purity, and devotion. He 
couldn’t keep her from leaving him. The second had been a Hecate, 
gross in soul, fearful in manners, hideous in aspect. And he couldn't 
keep her from leaving him. Other men managed to live with their 
wives and be loved by them. He must be unlike all other men. 
He must be a wretch—in a feminine sense—of the very worst 
kind. How did it illustrate Nelly’s unwearying sweetness that 
she should have lived with him and preserved her love for him in 
spite of his jealousy, until his own cruelty wilfully sundered the last 
thread of gold that bound her heart to his; when the ugly West 
Indian, of whom he had never been jealous, and who had been the 
provoker of all the quarrels that took place between them, had found 
him unbearable and quite unfit to live with? He opened the locket 
which he wore on his watch-chain, and gazed on the portrait it con- 
tained. Dark as the room was, there was yet light enough in the sky 
to reveal the tender, thoughtful eyes of his lost Nelly looking at him 
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now with sad reproach in them. “I was true to you,” they seemed 
to say. “I loved you. I would have clung to you until death parted 
us. But you suffered your jealousy to grow and darken my life until 
all light went out of it. And now we are sundered as eternally as 
if the grave stood between us; and I am only less miserable than 
you.” He let fall the locket with a groan, and buried his face in his 
hands. 

Just then a knock fell on the door. He raised his head and 
listened. Another knock. 

“Come in,” he croaked. 

The door was opened and a tall figure entered, It approached 
the miserable man close and disclosed the features of Sir Arthur 
Nugent. Mr. Brooks started to his feet. In another moment his 
hand would have been upon the baronet’s throat: but the uplifted 
arm was caught and arrested. 

“Come, come, save your strength—you want it,” exclaimed the 
baronet in a sneering voice. “Sit down. I have come to talk with 

ou.” 
a I won’t sit down! Leave this house!” cried Mr. Brooks strug- 
ling to disengage his arm, and greatly shocked and terrified by the 
enormous strength of his deadly enemy. 

“Stand if you like,” said the baronet, releasing him, and coolly 
seating himself. “ What I have called to ascertain is—do you mean 
to marry again,?” 

Mr. Brooks muttered some unintelligible answer in a choking 
voice. 

“T am anxious to receive your answer,” pursued the baronet, 
“in order that I may advise you. To speak plainly—and between 
gentlemen there ought to be no concealment of sentiment—if you 
should marry again, I am very desirous that you should choose a 
prettier woman than your second wife. In fact, my dear fellow, 
I want you to marry somebody worth running away with. Now, 
though it goes against my conscience to say anything unkind of 
a lady, I must be permitted to politely call your attention to the 
fact that she was not what a fastidious connoisseur would consider 
beautiful.” 

“You're a bully!” burst forth Mr. Brooks. “A bully is a rascal 
who presumes upon his strength to insult weaker persons. You're a 
bully!” 

Uttering which definition, by which his soul appeared to gain 
trifling relief, he blew his nose scornfully and turned his shoulder upon 
his visitor. 

“Even Nelly,” continued the baronet with a lofty smile, “did not 
thoroughly please me. She was indeed very pretty, had most melting 
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eyes, and her hair was exactly suited to my taste. But she was too fond 
of you, sir. She was hampered with absurd prejudices in favour of 
home and what she called her first love. Then, again, she was too ~ 
fond of crying, and assuring me that she would never have left you 
had you only possessed the slightest confidence in her faith and honour; 
which annoyed me to hear. On the other hand, your second wife is 
too willing—has a tropical avidity of emotion which when taken con- 
jointly with her face and figure, affects me disagreeably. For, give 
me leave to inform you, Mr. Brooks, that I am an epicure. Therefore 
I am here for the purpose of entreating you, in your choice of a third 
wife, to choose with some little regard to my taste.” 

Mr. Brooks clenched his fist; but the baronet gave him a look 
which caused Mr. Brooks to sit down. 

“Tt is plain to me,” said the baronet thoughtfully, “that your mis- 
sion in this world is to create sport for men of my kind. I particu- 
larly noticed you at the Montgomeries’ ball, and could scarcely restrain 
myself from thanking you heartily for the very handsome gift you 
‘were making me of your wife. You will observe, sir, that it is quite 
impossible for any lady to have you, and such as you, for a husband, 
without feeling herself to be a very ignominious person. The natural 
result of such jealousy as you exhibit is to degrade and annihilate 
that sense of self-respect and personal dignity which form the back- 
bone of the moral nature. The more faithful, the more innocent, 
the more womanly a girl is, the more will her finest characteristics 
suffer from the miserable interpretations you place upon her artless 
behaviour. Suspect evil where there is none, and you will often 
create it. Now, sir, as it is perfectly plain to me that the most noble 
and exquisite character would suffer as much injury from association 
with you as ever any woman could suffer from her own errors: and 
as I cannot conceive that you should meet with a wife who would be 
willing to live with you, at the very outside, longer than three months, 
I am naturally anxious that in your next choice you should consider 
me ; and that ‘ 

But Mr. Brooks could contain himself no longer. Darting from 
his chair, he grappled with his enemy. A fearful struggle took place. 
Chairs and tables were sent flying in all directions. Somciimes the 
baronet fell down with Mr. Brooks on the top of him: and sometimes 
Mr. Brooks fell down with the baronet on the top of him. The 
scene presented a wild complication of arms and legs, broken buckles 
and streaming hair. The floor was strewn with buttons. Suddenly 
the baronet, rearing himself erect, seized Mr. Brooks by the scruff of 
his neck, lifted him from the ground, rushed to the window, and let 
his victim fall. In his effort to save himself Mr. Brooks gave a great 
and powerful plunge, and 
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—Opening his eyes, beheld his wife Nelly on her knees at his feet, 
watching him with an expression of profound amazement. 

“ Where is he? let me get at him! he’s murdered me!” he roared, 
struggling to drag his clenched fists out of his breeches’ pockets, in 
which they were hopelessly jammed. 

“My dear, dear husband! what is it? what have you been 
dreaming about?” cried Nelly. 

“Dreaming ?” gasped Mr. Brooks, sitting bolt upright and looking 
around him. “Dreaming? Where’s the baronet? Where's Carlotta ? 
Where are you?” 

“Oh, he is still asleep! he is still dreaming!” whimpered Nelly. 

Mr. Brooks stared about the room as a man might who, having 
been buried alive, is disinterred and restored. Then bit by bit his 
senses came to him. He looked at Nelly. He looked at his legs. 
He looked at the bottle of brandy, and the glasses on the table. He 
looked at the clock. And then throwing his arms around Nelly’s 
neck he kissed her frantically. 

“T have you! O my darling, it was alla dream. But, my God! 
what a dream! What time is it? half past four? Have all these 
things happened in half an hour? And what are you doing here, 
Nelly?” 

She immediately explained. She had gone to her bedroom crying. 
She had waited for him to come to her, that she might kiss him and 
ask his forgiveness for grieving him by her conduct—which, she 
declared, she did not know was wrong—at the Montgomeries’. 
Twenty minutes passed: he did not come. And so she crept down- 
stairs, and seeing that he slept, would not disturb him, but knelt at 
his feet, hoping to gently arouse him by looking at him with her 
loving eyes. 

He heard her, and then he kissed her again, and yet again. And 
after that, once more. He seemed as transported to see her as if they 
had been separated twenty years. And how her sweet eyes sparkled 
under his kisses! and how close she drew to him! And, though the 
early morning light was making the window-blinds sallow, how 
eagerly she insisted upon his relating his dream to her before they 
quitted the room ! 

That dream cured Mr. Brooks, I don’t say the cure was instanta- 
neous. But the dream initiated a beneficial change in his views of 
his wife’s character and love; had the effect of causing him to ponder 
before he came to the immediate conclusion, on observing his wife to 
smile if a gentleman addressed her, or to dance twice with the same 
individual at an evening party, that she never really cared about 
him ; gave him a quite new idea on the subject of woman’s privileges, 
and on the absurd mistake jealous husbands are apt to make in sup- 
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posing that an amiable heart, gay spirits, and an innocent love and 
enjoyment of such pleasures as society contrives are incompatible 
with connubial integrity and singleness of wifely devotion. 

This said, the moral ends; and nothing need be hinted as to the 
extreme circumstantiality of the dream. For the artistic sequence 
and nice conduct of the details, considering it was a vision, let Mr. 
Brooks be held responsible. 


W. Cxrarx Rousset. 
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Corneille, and the Literary Society of his Age. 


By THE AvuTHOR OF ‘MIRABEAU,’ ETC. 





Wate England, with the accession of Henry the Seventh, entered 
upon an epoch of peace and ever-increasing prosperity, France, from 
the time of Louis the Twelfth until the majority of Louis the Four- 
teenth, was harassed and impoverished by foreign and domestic wars, 
interrupted only for a short period during the latter part of the reign 
of the Great Henry. The hand that is ever upon the sword-hilt 
has little cunning for the pen. Thus we had entered upon our second 
great literary age ere France had completed her first. While we could 
boast our Chaucer, Spenser, and the glorious dramatists and poets 
of the Elizabethan age, France could place beside these only Clement 
Marot, Ronsard, Malherbe, Regnier, and a few dramatists whose works 
have long since fallen into deserved oblivion. 

Henry the Fourth and his great minister, Sully, both essentially 
soldiers and statesmen, cared little for literature. Marie de Médicis 
had the Italian love for poetry, but her patronage, confined to the 
poets of her own nation, exercised a depressing rather than encouraging 
influence upon native genius. Louis the Thirteenth, although he loved 
the sister arts of music and painting, liked neither letters nor men of 
letters; but in Richelieu they found a noble patron, who did far more 
to elevate the profession, to form a standard of good taste, to fix and 
purify the language, and to encourage the development of literature, 
than was ever accomplished by the Grand Monarque who has obtained 
all the credit. 

The French and English languages, however, developed into their 
modern form at about the same period. The poems of Clement Marot 
(Francis the First) offer no greater difficulties to the student of modern 
French than do those of Surrey to the foreign student of English; 
the same may be said of the works of Regnier, the Juvenal of his 
nation, although he is rugged and archaic at times. Ronsard, how- 
ever, is frequently unintelligible, not so much from archaisms as from 
neologisms ; his diction is an extraordinary patchwork ; when he could 
not find a word in his own language to exactly express his meaning, 
he put in a Greek or a Latin one, not as a quotation, but as an em- 
bodiment, while his rhymes are frequently made by the addition of 
classical terminations. Malherbe may be considered as the first writer 
of purely modern French. His poems are not very valuable ; his one 
theme is adulation of the Great Henry, celebrations of his amatory 
conquests, and appeals to those ladies who had strength of mind suffi- 
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cient to resist the royal suitor. But his love of purisms amounted to 
monomania. A few moments before his death he awoke as if from a 
deep sleep to reprove his nurse for an incorrect expression ; the priest 
who was at his bedside reproached him for allowing his mind to be 
distracted at such a moment by so frivolous a subject. ‘No matter,” 
was his reply, “I will defend purity of language with my last breath.” 
And with those words he died. 

Purism was all the rage in France just then, thanks to the society 
of the Hotel de Rambouillet—the “Précieuses,” whose influence upon 
the language and literature of their nation has scarcely, perhaps, even 
yet been duly appreciated. Catherine de Vivonne, an Italian lady of 
noble family, was married at sixteen to the Marquis de Rambouillet, 
and in the same year (1600) that Henry the Fourth espoused Marie 
de Médicis. Of an exquisitely sensitive and refined mind, which 
had been highly cultivated by an admirable education, and brought 
up amidst a family the purity of whose manners was spotless, the 
youthful Marquise found the coarse and licentious Court of the French 
King most uncongenial to her tastes. His pursuit of the Princess 
Condé, the’ greatest blot upon his character, completed her disgust, 
more especially as the Prince, who had been educated under her 
father’s care, was her personal friend. Retiring altogether from the 
Louvre, she conceived the idea of creating .a circle of her own, to 
which only those distinguished for elegance of manners and intellec- 
tual superiority should be admitted. 

Paris had never beheld aught so beautiful as her salons; the heavy 
magnificence which then obtained was superseded by an airy lightness, 
and the all-prevailing colours of red and tan gave place to the more 
tasteful blue. Spacious apartments, lit by windows opening from 
ceiling to floor, led into cool and delicious gardens stretching 
away among blossoms and foliage far as the eye could reach; 
hangings of blue velvet, fringed and trimmed with gold and silver, 
covered the walls; baskets of flowers hanging from the ceiling and 
scattered everywhere, made a perpetual spring; while paintings and 
other works of the finest art were in glorious profusion. Here, for 
the first time, the aristocracy of birth and the aristocracy of letters 
mingled upon an equal footing, and the nobility of intellect first re- 


ceived its due appreciation. And here, it may be asserted, was formed 
the first nucleus of modern society : 


“The Hotel de Rambouillet was in Paris a kind of academy of beaux 
esprits, of gallantry, of virtue, and of science, for all these things agree 
there wonderfully ; and this rendezvous of all that was most distinguished 
in merit and condition formed a tribunal which it was necessary to take 
into account, and the decision of which had a great weight in the world 
upon the conduct and reputation of the persons of the Court and society.” 
—(St. Simon: note upon Dangeau.) 
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Even the all-scandalizing Tallemant de Reaux writes: “ Madame 
de Rambouillet was admirable, she was good, gentle, beneficent, 
modest, warm-hearted, and of a noble mind; it was she who corrected 
the bad manners then prevalent.” Yet more distinguished than the 
Marquise was her daughter, celebrated by all the poets of the age in 
the ‘ Guirlande de Julie.’* This society was in its highest excellence 
about 1630, and held supreme sway until the breaking out of the 
war of the Fronde. 

In 1645 Julie’s husband, the Marquis de Montausier, being a 
partisan of the Court, found it expedient to quit Paris, taking his 
wife with him ; the withdrawal of this shining light and the increasing 
years of Madame de Rambouillet gradually brought about the de- 
cadence of this notable assembly. At the end of the civil war, how- 
ever, Julie returned, and the salons were again crowded: but what 
had once been taste and refinement had now degenerated into affect- 
ation and absurdity. Imitators had sprung up both in Paris and 
the Provinces, and had brought down a storm of ridicule upon the 
name of “ Précieuse.” f 

It is chiefly through Moliére’s comedy, ‘ Les Précieuses Ridicules,’ 
which was only one of the numerous satires directed against it, that 
the society is known to the ordinary reader. It is an error to sup- 
pose, however, that the dramatist intended to represent under Madelon 
and Cathos such ladies as Julie and her mother, Mesdames de Sévigné, 
de Hautefort, de Sablé, de Longueville, de Scudéry, de Chevreuse, who, 
however far they may have carried their ideas of refinement into 
pedantry and affectation, were highly-educated and intellectual women. 
‘Les Précieuses Ridicules’ was not produced until 1659, one year 
before Madame de Rambouillet’s death, when many of those who had 
been the most brilliant ornaments of her assemblies in their best days 
had passed away. Moliére, in his preface to the comedy, says :— 


“Two words to justify my intentions upon the subject of this comedy. 
I wish to make it apparent that it keeps everywhere within the limits of 
honest and permitted satire; that the most excellent things are subject to 
be copied by vile apes who deserve to be tossed in a blanket; that these 
vicious imitations of what is most perfect have been at all times matter of 
comedy; . . . thus the true Précieuse would be wrong to take offence when 
we hold up to ridicule only those who imitate them badly.” 


The Hotel de Rambouillet in its best days was recognized as the 
supreme tribunal of taste and authority in all affairs appertaining to 
literature and gallantry ; every poet of repute read his productions in 


* This was an album, upon each page of which a flower was painted, 
accompanied by an appropriate madrigal. There were in all nineteen 
madrigals, each composed by one of the most distinguished poets of the 
day. 


+ This name was not applied until the decadent days of Rambouillet. 
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its salons before giving them to the world; these readings originated 
discussions upon the merits and demerits of the subjects, which were 
criticised with a minuteness that would be pronounced absurdly trivial 
in this age of free and easy composition. There was not a word in 
the language which was not put upon its trial, argued for and against, 
with the view of ultimately banishing it for ever from polite lips 
and pens, or of retaining it in that superfine vocabulary used by the 
illuminati. Yet even literature and lexicography were second in 
importance to the codification of the laws of gallantry, for in that lay 
the mission of the Précieuses. Love-making, if so strong a word can 
be applied to so cold and formal a business, was reduced-to a series of 
rules, any infringement of which was punished by expulsion from the 
society. These rules were chiefly taken from the romances of 
Madame de Scudéry,* upon which the Précieuses formed their man- 
ners and sentiments. Their fundamental doctrine set forth that love 
was the ruling passion of the world, that woman was the queen abso- 
lute, and man her subject and slave, who should be eager at any 
sacrifice to perform her lightest behests and consider himself well 
rewarded for a life of devotion if the fair one deigned to cast a smile 
upon him. Love was supposed to be purely platonic and to desire 
nothing beyond the society of the beloved one and an interchange of 
sentiments, while its highest delights were supposed to be contained 
in a mutual analysis and description of the subtlest traits of each 
other’s passion. Perhaps at the end of a dozen years—Montausier 
had to wait fourteen before the fair Julie rewarded his devotion—the 
lady bestowed upon him her faded charms.t But the Précieuse pre- 


* No modern reader could possibly get through one out of the ten 
volumes of sentimental conversations that make up the greater part of 
‘Le Grand Cyrus,’ or ‘ Clélie,’ the most celebrated works of that lady; the 
former, however, will always be interesting to the literary student since 
under fictitious names he will find there minute portraits of Madame de 
Rambouillet and her associates, descriptions of the Hotel and the manners 
of its habitués; the couleur de rose is over all, but the outlines are faithful. 
Madame de Scudéry, however, was not the originator of these “romans 
de longue haleine,” as they have been called, as the ‘ Astrée’ of the Marquis 
d@’Urfey, a pastoral as full of allegories as the ‘Fairy Queen,’ preceded 
them by some years; Réderer, however, the historian of the Hétel de 
Rambouillet, is of opinion that for some reason not apparent ‘ Astrée’ was 
not received by the Précieuses. It is a curious phenomenon that one of 
the most licentious ages of the modern world should have produced these 
impossible platonic idealisations, while the literature of this more chaste 
nineteenth century is saturated with sensuousness. Is it that our senti- 
ments and actions are always at variance P 

+ Moliére has admirably hit off these extravagances in his ‘ Précieuses 
Ridicules,’ in the scene where Madelon describes to her father the correct 
fashion in which a lover should make his advances. “ First,” she says, 
“he ought to see in the church, or on the promenade, or at some public 
ceremony the person with whom he is to fall in love, or to be conducted to 
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tended to regard marriage with great disgust. The lover was to 
pass through a long probation before he dared even to confess his 
tendresse, and then the confession must be drawn from him only by 
accident and not by design ; after that several years must elapse before 
he ventured to kiss her hand. In the first part of ‘ Clélie’* Madame 
de Scudéry introduced her celebrated carte du tendre, or love-chart. 
La tendresse was supposed to arise from three causes—esteem, grati- 
tude, and inclination—and upon the chart we have the river of 
Inclination, having upon its right bank the village of Jolis-vers, and 
of Epitres-galantes, upon the left those of Complaisance, of Petits 
Soins, and of Assiduités; farther on were the hamlets of Légereté 
and Oubli, with the lake of Indifference. One route conducted to 
the district of Abandon and Perfidie; and so on to the town of 
Tendre, to arrive at which it was necessary to besiege the village 


ef Billets-galants, to force the hamlet of Billets-douz, and to seize 
upon the chateau of Petits Soins. 


“ These false delicacies,” writes St. Evremond, “having banished from 
love all that is most natural by imagining they give it something more 
precious, have drawn a passion that belongs to the heart to the mind, 
and converted inclinations into ideas; this excessive refinement has its 
origin in an honest disgust for sensuality; but they are not nearer to 
the true nature of love than the most voluptuous; for love is as little 


a matter of theory and of the understanding as it is of brutality and 
appetite.” 


To receive company the Précieuse retired to bed, and the visitors 





her house as by fatality by some relation or friend, and to come away 
pensive and melancholy. He conceals for a time his passion for the 
beloved object, but pays her several visits, when he never fails to introduce 
a question of gallantry which exercises the minds of the assembly. The 
day of the declaration arrives, which ought to take place in some garden 
walk at a little distance from the company; and that declaration is 
followed by a prompt anger which appears in our blushes, and which for a 
time banishes the lover from our presence. He afterwards finds means to 
appease us, to insensibly accustom us to the discourse of his passion, and 
to draw from us that confession which causes so much pain. After that 
come the adventures, rivals who cross a settled inclination, persecutions 
of fathers, jealousies arising out of false appearances, complaints, despairs, 
abductions and what follows. This is the way affairs are managed in the 
polite world, and these are the rules which in proper gallantry cannot be 
dispensed with.”—Scene 5. 

* The first volume of ‘Clélie’ did not appear until 1654, the last not 
until 1660, the year of Madame de Rambouillet’s death, a period during 
which the purisms of the Précieuses had reached their highest point of 
absurdity. This was the epoch of Madame de Scudéry’s Saturday after- 


noon, 7éwnions which now rivalled, if they did not surpass, those of the 
Marquise and her daughter. 
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ranged themselves about her in the alcove,* and so conversed. 
Whether married or single she always had a platonic lover who, 
from the place of reception, was called an alcdviste. Notwithstand- 
ing this, to our ideas, indelicate fashion, prudery in other points was 
carried to excess. ‘ M. de Voiture giving his hand one day to Made- 
moiselle de Rambouillet,” relates Ménage, “ offered to kiss her arm, 
but she showed so seriously that his boldness was displeasing to her 
that he never again desired to take such a liberty.” Nevertheless 
these same ladies discussed and analysed with their gallants the 
. different kinds of love—“Tamour des esprits” and “l'amour des 
corps” —with a plainness of speech that would greatly shock the 
least prudish of nineteenth-century society. Modesty is no more 
exempt from the vagaries of fashion than any other human habit. 
We tolerate naked ballet-girls and a general indecency of stage 
costume that would have driven our grandmothers out of the theatre, 
and we in our turn are horrified at jokes and expressions which they 
would have laughed at as harmless; modesty has migrated from the 
eyes to the ears—that is all the difference. 

The members of this society never addressed each other by surnames 
or baptismal names, but each adopted one from a romance, or formed 
one by an anagram upon their own; thus Madame de Rambouillet, 
who had been christened Catherine, was known as Arthenice, an 
anagram discovered by Voiture. Elaborate periphrases were used to 
describe the most simple things and common words were never 
employed even to express the most common ideas. 


“We have seen for a long time,” says La Bruyére, “a circle of people of 
both sexes allied together by conversation and a commerce of mind; they 
leave to the vulgar the art of speaking in an intelligible manner; among 
them an idea vaguely expressed brings in its train another yet more 
obscure, while a third followed up with something purely enigmatical, is 
always greeted with continuous applause. Through what they called deli- 
cacy, sentiment, and fineness of expression, they at length became unintel- 
ligible even to themselves. To assist at these conversations neither good 
sense, memory, nor the least capacity was necessary; some wit was re- 


quired; not the true, but what is false, or in which imagination has too 
great a share.” 


Any one curious to realise those conversations may do so by turning 
to the Scudéry romances. And even these were rivalled in absurdity 
in the correspondence and poems addressed by lovers to their mis- 
tresses ; one speaks of his lady’s eyes as being “ great as his affliction 
and black as his despair.” (Every lover was supposed to be in the 
lowest depths of misery.) Another tells his mistress that when 


* The bedsteads were always placed in alcoves or recesses, in such a 


manner that only the head touched the wall; a free passage was thus left 
at both sides. 
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she appeared, “ Evening became morning since Aurora smiled and 
showed white pearls in the midst of a fiery carmine.” The follow- 
ing poem of Voiture’s is an admirable specimen of this style of 
composition :— 
“Des portes du matin l’amante de Céphale, 
Les roses épandoit par le milieu des airs, 


Et jetoit dans les cieux nouvellement ouverts 
Ces traits d’or et d’azur qu’en naissant elle étale. 


Quand la nymphe divine 4 mon repos fatale, 
Apparut et brilla de tant feux divers, 

Quw’il sembloit qu’elle seule esclairoit l’univers, 
Et remplissoit de feu la rive orientale. 


Le soleil, se hastant pour la gloire des cieux, 
Vint opposer sa flamme 4 D’éclat deses yeux, 
Et prit tous les rayons dont Olympe se dore; 


L’onde, la terre, et Vair s’allumoient 4 l’entour; 
Mais auprés de Philis on le prit pour lAurore, 
Et l’on crut que Philis étoit lastre du jour.” 


The same writer, in one of his elaborate compliments, compared 
Madame de Rambouillet to the sea. 


“There is, however, this difference,” he adds, “that all great and vast as 
the sea is, it has its limits, but you have not any, and all who know your 
understanding confess that it has neither bottom norshore. I beseech you 
from what abyss do you draw that deluge of beautiful things that you 
scatter around you ?” 


Until the eighteenth century French literature could boast of little 
originality, it being more or less the reflection of that of antiquity, or 
of surrounding nations. Catherine de Médicis brought the Italian 
into fashion, and for nearly a century the French poets were imitators 
of Petrarch and his successors. But towards the end of Henri 
Quatre’s reign there came a rage for Spanish manners, costume, and 
literature, and everything a la mode must be @ T’espagnol. Here we 
have the origin of the exaggerated gallantry and the forced conceits 
of the Hétel de Rambouillet, and of the bombastic novels of Madame 
de Scudéry, which latter were but modernised imitations of the old 
romances of chivalry—Amadis of Gaul and the others so felicitously 
ridiculed by Cervantes in his ‘Don Quixote.’ The Spaniards had 
borrowed these forms from the Moors; but the fire of the rich oriental 
language and imagination, of which such hyperbolisms were the 
natural utterance, could not be imparted to the colder dialect and 
more barren fancy of the north, and that which in the one was 
living poetry became in the other a frigid burlesque. What Cer- 
vantes did for the Spanish romances Moliére did for their imitations. 
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“T was present,” says Ménage, “at the first representation of ‘ Les Pré- 
cieuses Ridicules,’ at the Hétel Petit Bourbon.* Madame de Rambouillet 
was there, also M. Chapelin, and almost all the Hotel de Rambouillet. The 
piece was played with general applause, and I was so satisfied with it on 
my own part as I saw the effect it was going to produce. In leaving the 
theatre, I took M. Chapelin by the hand, and said to him, ‘ You and I ap- 
prove this folly which has just been criticised so cleverly and with such 
good sense, but believe me, to use the words of St. Remi to Clovis, “ We 
must burn what we have adored, and adore what we have burned.”’ It has 
happened as I predicted, and from that first representation we have 
returned from fustian and forced style.” 


All Paris crowded to the ‘ Petit Bourbon ” to laugh at and applaud 
Moliére’s clever satire ; the prices of admission were trebled and the 
play ran four successive months. ‘Les Femmes Savantes,’ an infi- 
nitely superior work, directed against similar follies, produced thirteen 
years later, met with little success, which points to the conclusion that 
the Précieuse had fallen into obscurity, and therefore no longer 
interested the general public. 

I have dwelt thus long upon this curious phase of the society of 
the seventeenth century as the influence of these coteries upon the 
literature, language, and manners of that age was all powerful; 
Corneille, Boileau, Sévigné, Fontenelle, Moliere, La Bruyeére, in fine, 
every great writer of at least the first half of the century, was an 
habitué of those salons, and was more or less dominated by their tastes. 
Those tastes, pedantries, and false refinements quenched all the fire 
and spontaneity of genius, creating in their place cold correctness and 
false glitter; but they created literary society and public opinion, 
elevated the man of letters to his true importance in the common- 
wealth, polished the rude manners of a semi-barbarous age, and, 
while stripping it of much of its original vigour and simplicity, ren- 
dered the French tongue the most elegant and perspicuous medium of 
conversation in Europe. The bolder intellects of the eighteenth 
century, in returning to a more natural style of writing, broke through 
the artificial bonds which had repressed their predecessors, but that 
charming grace of manner, that exquisite courtesy and inimitable 
elegance, which rendered the French, par excellence, the gentlemen of 
Europe, and the tradition of which still clings to them even now when 
successive revolutions have destroyed the reality, first emanated from 
the Hétel de Rambouillet. 

To pass from the salons of the Précieuses to the Académie Fran- 
caise is still to remain in the same company and mingle with the same 
people, since every subject brought forward in the latter was first sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the former. Indeed, it was these assem- 
blies which suggested to Cardinal Richelieu the first idea of that 





* Moliére’s Theatre. 
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famous institution, which he established in 1629. Here every word 
of the language was exhaustively discussed, and so great a zeal was 
evinced by the purists that it was once proposed that each member 
should bind himself by an oath never to use any word that had not 
been approved by the entire body. Antique forms of expression were 
eliminated so rapidly that some of the elder writers, then living, 
seemed to have composed in a foreign idiom. One of these laments 
the changes in the following epigram :— 


“En cheveux gris il me faut donc aller, 
Comme un enfant, tous les jours 4 l’école; 
Que je suis fou d’apprendre bien parler, 
Lorsque la mort vient m’dter la parole.” * 


Ménage composed a “ petition ” of the old dictionaries (‘ Requétes des 
Dictionnaires’), to the Academy, in which he pleaded for the reten- 
tion of some of the ancient words, and ridiculed the over-zeal of the 
academicians for new forms and phrases, and St. Evremond wrote a 
comedy, ‘ Les Académiciens,’ in which he represented them quarrelling 
and abusing each other over words which some wished to condemn, 
others to retain. 

Yet but for such fetters as those imposed by the Académie, the 
language amongst the crowd who wielded the pen might have fallen 
into utter barbarism. The literary tastes of the great minister of 
Louis the Thirteenth, and the generous patronage he extended to all 
men of letters, rendered writing the rage; from an extreme paucity, 
the number of authors suddenly rose to legion. Every man who had 
an idea in his brain rushed into print. Pamphlets, sermons, pas- 
quinades, odes, burlesques, madrigals, satires, plays, songs appeared in 
thousands.| But the old feudal contempt for the pen still survived in 
the prejudices even of the men who wielded it. “Ihave passed more 
years among arms than hours in my cabinet,” says George de Scudéry, 
and used more matches for arquebusses than for candles, so that I 
know better how to arrange soldiers than words, and how to place 
battalions better than periods.” In this disdain for the forms of ex- 
pression lay that danger to the language which the Académie 
averted. 

The Hotel de Rambouillet, however, represented but a narrow sec- 
tion of the literary society of the age ; in startling contrast to it were 


* Though my hair is grey I must go like a child to school every day ; 
how foolish I am to learn to speak correctly when death is just about to 
take away my speech. 

+ Mascarelle in ‘ Les Précieuses Ridicules,’ boasts of having made “ two 
hundred songs, as many sonnets, four hundred epigrams, and more than a 
thousand madrigals, without counting enigmas and portraits,” and of his 
intention to put the whole Roman history into madrigals. 
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the joyous Bohemians who met at the cabaret of “ La Pomme de Pin,” 
at the house of Paul Scarron, and in the salons of Ninon de l’Enclos, 
the Parisian Aspasia;; the bacchanalian poet, St. Amant, who was ever 
chanting the glories of wine and love (not the love of the Précieuses), 
the witty and licentious Boisrobert, churchman, poet, play writer, 
and buffoon, and scores of others whose names have long since passed 
into oblivion, but who were the true and universal representatives 
of the age. It would seem as though so many successive depraved 
kings, murderous priests and internecine wars, above all, that of the 
Fronde, had so obscured all the nobler qualities of human nature that 
man no longer believed in their existence. A distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the bulk of the literature of this period, is the desire to 
degrade every higher and nobler attribute of our being to the level of 
the mean and sordid. There was a taste of Dead Sea fruit in men’s 
mouths, a perpetual cui bono? in their hearts; the religious fervour, 
which was the soul of the Middle Ages, was extinguished in the blood 
shed in the wars of the creeds ; the fierce conflicts of opinion which had 
agitated previous generations had shaken and destroyed the old faith 
in the infallibility of the one church, without, among the multitude, 
creating a higher faith in its place; the Huguenot was as prejudiced, 
as selfish, and as cruel as the Catholic, each denounced the other as 
the vilest of the human race, and to the looker-on one appeared no 
better than the other. Enthusiasm for art and letters during the period 
of the Renaissance had among many taken the place of the old reli- 
gious fervour, but even that was beginning to wane, and Plato, Homer, 
Aristotle, Virgil, and all the old idols were subjected to the inevitable 
cui bono? that sooner or later comes to all worship. All faith, all 
earnestness, all deep passion, were mocked at, or simulated in cold, dry 
forms; religion was a formula, love was only gallantry, the heroic only 
food for satire. It was an age of burlesque, that most unhealthy of 
all the productions of human intellect. Paul Scarron travestied the 
Eneid with an utter contempt for all that is noble and beautiful in the 
creations of genius that might excite the envy of the vilest burlesque 
writer of the present day. After this came a deluge of travesties upon 
Homer, Ovid, everybody and everything. No one was too high, 
no thing too sacred for attack: 


“In spite of their diversity we recognise a general character, the only 
one which agrees, in all the literature of the seventeenth century ; it is the 
absence cf all true and serious sentiment, of that inspiration drawn from 
the same objects, and which transports them first all entire into the imagi- 
nation and then into the verses of the poet. Religious enthusiasm did not 
inspire the numerous versifiers who then translated or paraphrased the 
Psalms; love did not dictate a single one of the ten thousand sonnets, 
ballads, and madrigals which repeated to satiety his name; the sentiment 
of nature, the aspect of its beauties did not produce a passage which came 
from the heart, or from an imagination greatly moved. Whatever object 
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was chosen to make verses upon, was regarded only as a jeu desprit, an 
occasion to combine more or less ingeniously words more or less har- 
monious, and ideas more or less agreeable; and no man in making verses 
thought of seeking in his soul his true sentiments, his real desires, his fears 
and his hopes, of interrogating the movements of his heart, the remem- 
brances of his life, of being, in short, a poet, and not a man who made 
verses. Some wanderings of a delirious imagination might be truthfully 
rendered; the hyperbole of the malice or humour of a mind furnished 
some piquant features for an epigram; but nothing of that which touches 
man’s natural affections, nothing of that which is truly serious and real in 
his existence appeared proper to furnish subjects or images to poets who 
made verses upon everything; and the impossibility of finding in the 
poetical works of half a century a passage truly elevated, energetic, or 
pathetic, is a phenomenon which enables us to understand under what aspect 
poetry was considered at an epoch when natural and powerful emotions 


were not, more than in any other, strangers to the human heart.”—Guizot, 
‘ Corneille.’ 


Of all species of composition, however, the drama found the most 
cultivators, that being the literature especially favoured by the great 
Cardinal.* He was himself a dramatist, had written one play and 
kept five poets constantly at work composing dialogues to fit the plots 
he amused himself by inventing ; each man wrote one act of each 
play. These five poets were L’Etoile, Boisrobert, Collette, Rotrou, 
and Prerre CorNEILLE. One day the latter had the audacity to make 
a slight alteration in the plan of one of the dramas given him to 
versify, for which offence he forfeited his patron’s favour, and retired 
from his service. 

Corneille was born at Rouen, in the year 1606. His father was an 
advocate, and he himself was educated for the same profession, but his 
genius irresistibly led him to the stage: 


“ Hardy was growing old, and his death would very soon have made a 
great gap in the theatre, when a little event happened in the home of a 
bourgeois in a provincial town which gave him an illustrious successor. A 
young man introduced one of his friends to a girl with whom he was in 
love. The newcomer rendered himself more agreeable than his introducer, 
and the pleasure of this adventure excited in Corneille a talent of which he 


was not before cognisant.” 

Such is the account given by Fontenelle, in his life of the poet, of the 
origin of ‘ Mélite,’ his first play, performed in 1629. It was a love 
story of the Précieuse school, cold and tame, but nevertheless obtained 
so great a success that a new troupe of comedians was formed for the 
representation of this and of other works which followed. To account 
for the sensation created by so inferior a work, it will be necessary to 


take a brief view of the condition of the French theatre previous to its 
production. 


* It has been computed that between 1628 and 1658 there were 147 


authors of 450 tragedies, comedies and pastorals imitated from the Italian 
and Spanish. 
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The pilgrims who returned from Palestine and other holy places 
used to compose songs upon their adventures, intermixing them with 
scriptural stories and incidents. These songs, illustrated by appro- 
priate pantomime, were at first chanted in the public streets; but 
after a time some citizens of Paris erected a theatre for such exhibi- 
tions, and Charles the Sixth granted a patent to a certain number, 
who were enrolled under the title of ‘Les Confréres de la Passion,’ 
and licensed as the sole lawful representatives of the Mystery and 
Miracle plays, the name under which these performances went. 
After a time some young gentlemen of good family, who called 
themselves ‘Les Enfans Sans Souci,’ formed a society for the repre- 
sentation of a broadly humorous species of entertainment, which 
went by the name of ‘Farces.’ The two companies, after a long 
career of jealous rivalry, ended by amalgamating. After this came 
the ‘Clercs de la Basoche,’ young men, clerks to the procwrewrs of 
the parlement, who assumed the curious title of ‘Le Royaume de la 
Basoche et l’Empire de Galilée’; their representations consisted 
of moralities, farces, and a species of Aristophanic comedy, in which 
living persons and the events of the day were coarsely burlesqued. 
But these satires became at length so gross and immoral, that in 
1540 they were suppressed by royal edict. Eight years afterwards 
another edict was issued prohibiting the use of all scriptural subjects 
—the ‘ Mysteries’ had become too lewd and blasphemous even for that 
age—and the appearance of the brotherhood upon the stage. In the 
same year the confréres erected a theatre near the Hotel de Bourgogne, 
and were paid a crown for each performance by the company who 
used it. Jodelle, who began to write in 1552,* was the first 
French writer who divided his plays into acts, and followed the rules 
and construction of the ancients. About the same time Baif and 
others translated several of the masterpieces of the Greek drama, but 
these were usually performed in colleges at the expense of some great 
lord. In 1600 a second theatre was erected in the Marais by a com- 
pany of provincial comedians, to whom was attached the poet Hardy, 
the French Lope de Vega. Hardy is said to have composed six 
hundred plays,‘all in verse, of which only forty-one survive. ‘T'wenty- 
four hours sufficed him to write a tragedy or comedy, and many were 
written, studied, and acted within three days. If their quality was 
not of the best the payment was commensurate, being only three 
crowns each! Nevertheless, they were a great advance upon all that 
had gone before. Around him sprang up Théophile, Racan, Rotrou, 
all improving in decency of tone and propriety of language. 

The theatre in which these works were represented was even more 
rude than they. It was an oblong tennis court, with an alcove at one 


* Nine years earlier than the appearance of Sackville’s ‘Gordubuc,’ the 
first regular play in the English language. — 
M 
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end ; three or four wooden frames on each side, and a painted curtain 
in the background ; bands of blue paper, hanging from the ceiling, 
represented clouds. When the scene changed from one place to 
another, which happened very frequently, some draperies were raised 
or drawn aside, much in the fashion of modern scenery. Of the 
lives and social condition of the actors Scarron has given us some 
graphic pictures in his ‘Roman Comique.’ La Bruyére, writing 
some years later, says: “The condition of the actor was infamous 
among the Romans, honourable among the Greeks; what is it with 
us? We think of them as the Romans, we live with them as the 
Greeks.” 

The classical forms and unities introduced by Jodelle, Baif, and 
others, were entirely ignored by Hardy and his contemporaries, whose 
works were as irregular as Shakespeare’s Histories or ‘ Winter's Tale.’ 
It was Chapelain who first suggested to Richelieu the propriety of 
enforcing the Aristotelian rules, a suggestion which so delighted the 
Cardinal that he bestowed upon him a pension of one thousand crowns 
and full authority over all the poets. 

Corneille was greatly censured by the critics for totally ignoring 
such restrictions in his ‘ Mélite.’ In his preface to ‘ Clitandre,’ his 
second work, in which, however, he observed the unity of time, he 
speaks of these rules somewhat contemptuously : 


“ Tf I have kept this piece within the limits of a day it is not because I 
repent of not having so restricted Mélite, or that I have resolved to bind 
myself to such henceforward. Atthe present time some worship that rule, 
many despise it; for myself I only wished to show that my neglect of it 
was not from want of knowledge.” 


Although all his later and greater works are de régle, they were so 
fettered, probably, rather out of obsequiousness to the Cardinal and the 
critics than from conviction or preference. 

The merits and demerits of the three unities have been so fre- 
quently and fully discussed that a very few remarks upon them will 
suffice in this place. Their effect upon the French stage is evidenced 
in the frigid and unnatural productions of its classical era. The 
absurdity of such restrictions is apparent ata glance. If the imagi- 
nation of the spectator is sufficiently strong to enable him to believe 
that while seated in his comfortable fawteudl he has been suddenly 
transported to the streets of ancient Rome, surely it can realise that 
during the interval of an act, or even of a change of scene, he has 
been shifted into a house, or a temple, or even into another land; if 
he can suppose that two thousand or more years have elapsed since 
he entered the theatre, he can imagine that a few weeks, or months, 
or even years elapse while he is seated there. Even the observance of 
the rules necessitate great stretches of fancy ; they allow twenty-four 
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hours for the development of an action which requires at most only 
three to represent. If an audience can make three stand for twenty- 
four, where is the difficulty of still further increasing the limit? 
Surely the most discursive action cannot be more absurd than to 
compress the great events of a life into a day and a night. The 
unities placed the poet at times in the most ridiculous and un- 
natural dilemmas. As an instance, in ‘The Cid,’ Rodrigue slays 
Don Gomes, marries his daughter, and conquers the Moors within 
the orthodox time: while Chiméne changes from love to hate and 
back again to love within the same period; a not unparalleled 
instance, perhaps, in the psychological history of woman, but, 
under the given circumstances, making a great demand upon our 
credulity. 

Corneille quickly followed up ‘ Mélite’ and ‘ Clitandre’ with other 
comedies—‘ La Suivante,’ ‘ La Place Royale,’ ‘La Galerie du Palais,” 
&c.; the last is remarkable as being the first play into which the 
soubrette was introduced. It was about this period he entered the 
service of Cardinal Richelieu. Upon losing the minister’s favour he 
returned home. But in the meantime ‘Médée’ had been produced. 
It was little more than a translation from Seneca, a cold and turgid 
production, but a great advance upon those mixtures of triviality and 
bombast which Hardy and his school dignified by the name of 
tragedies. 

A M. Chalons, who had been secretary to Marie de Médicis, had 
taken up his abode in Rouen. One day he was felicitating the poet 
upon his successes ; “ Your comedies are full of wit,’ he said; “but 
allow me to tell you the species you have adopted is unworthy of your 
talents: you can acquire in it only a passing renown. You will find 
among the Spaniards subjects which treated in our style, by such a 
hand as yours, would produce great effects. Learn their language; it 
is easy. I shall be pleased to show you all I know. We will first 
translate together some things of Guillen de Castro.” The result of 
these studies was his first great work, ‘Le Cid,’ produced in 1637. 
It was founded partly upon the ancient Spanish ballads which 
Southey’s ‘Chronicles of the Cid’ have made familiar to us, and 
partly from the drama of Guillen de Castro. Its success was pro- 
digious both with the Court and the public ; people never grew weary 
of witnessing it ; it was the all engrossing subject of conversation in 
all circles ; every one knew passages of it by heart, and taught them 
to their children; in some parts of France “ beautiful as the Cid” 


passed into a proverb; it was translated into almost every European 
tongue. 


“Until then we knew not upon the stage,” writes Guizot, in his ‘ Cor. 
neille,’ “either passion, duty, tenderness, or grandeur; and it was love, 
it was honour, such as the most exalted imagination conceives them, 
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which for the first time and suddenly appeared in all their glory before a 
public for whom honour was the first virtue, and love the principal occupa- 
tion of life.” 


Notwithstanding the furore it created, however, it pleased not the 
Hotel de Rambouillet or the critics, and, what was of more serious con- 
sequence to the author, the Cardinal evinced against it a remarkable 
hostility. Various suggestions have been offered to account for this 
dislike ; some assert that he was jealous of a reception so much 
superior to that accorded to his own play; others that, for political 
reasons, he was averse to the glorification of the Spaniards. What- 
ever might have been the cause, he constrained the Académie to con- 
demn it. At first it hesitated to run counter to the universal verdict 
of the public. ‘Make these gentlemen understand,” he said to one 
of the officers of his household, “ that I desire it, and that I shall love 
them as they love me.” He was obeyed; and ‘The Cid’ was con- 
demned.* But even so powerful a condemnation produced no effect 


* No better idea of the pedantic criticism of the literary society of the 
age could be conveyed to the reader than in the following description, 
translated from an old edition of Corneille, of the successive steps by which 
the play was condemned :— 

“The one who commenced was M. de Scudéry, who published his ‘ Obser- 
vations against the Cid,’ first of all to satisfy himself, and afterwards to 
please the Cardinal, who formed among all his creatures both in court and 
city a party to oppose the approvers of ‘The Cid. The Cardinal, de- 
lighted to have found in Scudéry a man who wished to oppose Corneille, 
requested him to submit his ‘Observations’ to the judgment of the 
Académie; and he obliged that assembly, spite of its repugnance and all its 
reasoning, to judicially examine the tragi-comedy and the ‘ Observations,’ 
and to pronounce a censure upon it in the ordinary form. The Académie 
assembled on the 16th of June, 1637, named Messieurs de Bourrey, 
Chapelain, and Desmarets, to examine ‘ The Cid’ and the ‘ Observations.’ 
The task of these commissioners was only to examine the work as a whole; 
fifteen days afterwards four other commissioners were appointed to 
examine the verse in particular. These last, who were Messieurs de 
Cerisy, Gombauld, Baro, and L’Etoile, acquitted themselves of their com- 
mission as directed, and the Académie having deliberated in divers ordi- 
nary and extraordinary conferences upon their remarks, M. Desmarets was 
at length ordered to put the finishing touch. But the examination of the 
body of the work was not so easy to those gentlemen. M. Chapelain, one 
of the three, made a digest of his reflections, which was presented to the 
Cardinal, who was not entirely satisfied with it, and who made some notes 
upon the margins to intimate that he desired that the play of ‘The Cid’ 
should be declared entirely irregular. He said nevertheless that the sub- 
stance was good, but that it was necessary to throw into it ‘a few handfuls 
of flowers.’ By the deliberation of the Académie the work was given to 
Messieurs de Cerisy, Cerisay, Gombauld, and Sirmond to polish. And 
Gombauld was named for the last revision of the style. All was read and 
examined by the company in divers ordinary and extraordinary assemblies, 
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upon the public, who continued to flock to the theatre in as great 
numbers, and to applaud the play as enthusiastically as before. 


“En vain contre le Cid un ministre se ligue, 
Tout Paris pour Chiméne a les yeux de Rodrigue; 
L’Académie en corps a beau le censurer, 
Le public révolté s’obstine & ladmirer.” 


So wrote Boileau. 

At first the author resented this unjust persecution ; but more pru- 
dent thoughts quickly smothered his indignation. “I am a little 
more worldly than Heliodorus,” he said, “ who preferred to lose his 
bishopric to his book. I prefer the good graces of my master to all 
the reputations on earth.” And the first edition of ‘The Cid’ was 
dedicated to the Duchesse d’Aiguillon, the Cardinal’s niece. Truth to 
say, this most heroical of writers was something of a time-server in 
private life: several of his plays are dedicated in terms of the most 
fulsome flattery to rich nonentities ; and for these adulations he re- 
ceived far more money than ever he gained by his works; indeed, but 
for those tributes, spite of his genius and popularity, he might have 
starved.* 

If Richelieu was hostile to the play, he proved, ina very momentous 
affair, that he was a good friend to the author. Corneille was passion- 
ately in love with a young girl named Mademoiselle de Lampériére. 
Her father had little desire to bestow his daughter upon a poet whose 
only fortune was his talent. He had a better match in view, and 
received Corneille’s first advances with a very ill grace. Fontenelle 
relates that one day, about this period, Richelieu, observing the 
poet looked more thoughtful and sombre than usual, asked him if he 
were at work upon a tragedy. He answered that his mind was far 
from being tranquil enough for composition, and that his head was 
_ turned with love. Richelieu made him relate the story of this won- 

derful passion, and then, without any comment, took leave of him. But 





as if it had been a question of the ruin or safety of the state, and at length 
it was sent to press. The Cardinal having seen the first leaves, was not 
satisfied with them, and under the pretext that M. de Cerisy had put in 
too many flowers he stopped the impression. Having explained the manner 
in which he desired the work to be written, he gave the charge to M. Sir- 
mond, who still did not satisfy him. Finally, M. Chapelain had to begin 
over again all that had been done by himself as well as by others. Out 
of this he composed the little book which we have under the title of 
‘Sentiments of the French Academy upon the tragi-comedy of the Cid,’ a 
work which cost five months’ labour to the Académie and to the Cardinal.” 

* He dedicated ‘Cinna’ to one Montauron, President of the Parlement 
of Toulouse, whom he compared to Augustus. For this extravagant 
laudation he received 1000 pistoles. From that time ‘Epitres & la Mon- 
tauron’ passed into a proverb to describe a lucrative dedication. 
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immediately afterwards the young lady’s father received an order to 
appear before the redoubtable minister. “He arrived,” to translate 
Fontenelle’s words, “all trembling at so unexpected an order, and 
returned very well satisfied to be let off by giving his daughter to 
@ man who possessed so much credit.” 

‘The Cid’ being to a certain extent an imitation, and in parts 
even a translation, the author was charged by his detractors with being 
destitute of original genius. To rebut this accusation he composed 
‘Horace,’ which was produced in 1639, and was followed in the same 
year by ‘Cinna.’ So prodigious was the success of these plays that 
from that time classical subjects were considered to be alone worthy of 
the tragic muse. ‘ Polyeucte’ and ‘ La Mort de Pompée’ appeared next. 
‘Le Menteur,* first acted in 1642, adapted from the Spanish of Pedro 
de Roxas, may be considered as the first work to which the term 
comedy, in its modern acceptance, can be applied. With this play his 
triumphs came to an end and his genius entered upon its decadence, 
although he continued to produce pieces at short intervals, until the 
utter failure of ‘ Pertharite,’ in 1653, so disgusted him with the theatre 
that he yowed never to write for it again. He kept his word for six 
years, and during that period gave himself up to the composition of 
poems upon religious subjects, the principal of which was a translation 
into verse of Thomas 4 Kempis’ ‘ Imitation of Jesus Christ.’} In 1659, 
however, the King’s Superintendent of Finance, the celebrated Fouquet,, 
induced him to again tempt public favour. ‘ idipe’ was the result of 
this change of purpose, a very poor play upon a most terribly sublime 
subject. Several other works followed, not one of which supported his 
previous fame. Very soon a young and most formidable rival, Jean 
Racine, entered the field, and then the career of the elder poet was 
ended ; a bitter truth which was presently too clearly manifested to 
him. The Princess Henriette secretly engaged the two great poets to 
each write a play upon the same subject—Berenice. It was done ; 
the plays were produced simultaneously in 1688, and Racine by uni- 
vers: | assent bore off the palm. 

The greater portion of Corneille’s life was passed quietly at Rouen,,. 
far away from the scene of his triumphs and failures. It was this 
voluntary rustication, rather than an insufficient appreciation of his 
genius, that so long delayed his admission to the Académie, an honour 
not accorded him until 1647. 

In 1676 Louis XIV. ordered a revival of all his greater works,. 
which had not been represented for several years; a mark of royal 


* Steele’s ‘Lying Lover,’ and Foote’s ‘ Liar’ are adaptations of the same 
play. 

+ Voltaire says: “It is reported that Corneille’s translation of ‘The 
Imitation of Jesus Christ’ has been printed thirty times; it is as difficult. 
to believe this as it is to read the book once, 
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favour that called forth the most eager expressions of gratitude from 
the old poet, and a petition that a similar grace might be extended 
to his other plays. During the last years of his life he seems to 
have sunk into obscurity; his generation had passed away, and court 
and public had found new idols. 

In Dangeau’s Journal, under date October 31st, 1684, we find this 
entry: “To-day died the good man Corneille.” Such is fame! 

His portraits represent him as possessing a fine intellectual face, 
with eyes full of fire, but with the figure and air of a bourgeois. 
This physical discrepancy was equally reflected in his mind. He 
was excessively timid, and his manner was awkward, especially when 
in the presence of the great; his conversation was tedious, his language 
incorrect, and his elocution so bad that in reading he could not give 
any effect even to his own verses; he was acutely sensitive to all 


rivalry, and the great fame achieved by Racine embittered the latter 
years of his life. 


“The jealousy of Corneille,” says Guizot, “was that of a child who 
desires only a smile to reassure him against caresses given to his brother ; 
it was that weakness which caused him to see in every event something to. 
disquiet him, and in the most trifling affairs objects of horror. ‘He was 
melancholy,’ says Fontenelle, ‘and it required much more substantial 
things to render him hopeful and happy than it did to vex and terrify him; 
nothing could equal his incapacity for business unless it was his aversion 
for it, and the slightest thing caused him fright and terror. At home his 
humour was brusque, sometimes rude in appearance, but in the bottom he 
was very easy to live with and was a good father, a good husband, a good 
relation, tender and full of friendship.’ In the world he was by turns 
proud and humble, vain of his genius, but incapable of drawing from it 
any authority. At the end of his life this weakness of character was 
increased by physical debility.” 


Corneille was the father of the French drama; he found it crude, 
dull, without a spark of genius to illumine the leaden mass, he left it 
one of the literatures of the world. He was also a representative 
man, since he, more than any other, was an embodiment of the: 
higher literary spirit of his age, and fixed the tragic drama of his 
country for nearly two centuries. Moliére, like our own Shakespeare, 
while reflecting the world which surrounded him, mirrored the: 
eternal aspect of humanity, and thus became a writer for all time. 
Racine was but a disciple of the elder master, the materials were 
moulded ready to his hand. 

Very few Englishmen of the present day have any acquaintance: 
with his works, still fewer take any pleasure in reading them; their 
tedious and inflated speeches, rendered yet more tedious by the mono- 
tonous jingle of the metre, the perpetually recurring antitheses, the lack 
of all human sympathy and semblance in their characters, render 
the perusal of his plays a wearisome task. To judge their merits 
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impartially it is necessary to isolate the (Teutonic) mind from all 
preconceived ideas of excellence and standards of taste. We must 
forget for a time all our former dramatic studies, and keep constantly 
before us the opposite principles upon which the English and the 
French classical drama are constructed, and the deduction therefrom 
—that the beauties of the one are the faults of the other. Our basis 
of excellence is the nearest possible approximation to nature, and a 
faithful picture of the various conflicting and contradictory passions 
that sway the human soul; the French classical school requires in its 
dramatic characters an elevation, whether of virtue, courage, grandeur, 
or wickedness, above humanity, and perfect consistency of thought 
and action; a hero must be always a hero, even to his valet. To the 
one Nature is the all-sufficient model, to the other she is a poor 
imperfect creature, who can be rendered presentable only by very high- 
heeled cothwrni, much padding, and a heroic mask. The language 
spoken by these sublimated beings must not approach the ordinary 
utterances of mortals; anguish and passion must never be harsh, 
abrupt, inconsequent, but must vent itself smoothly in flowing and 
mellifluous verse. Here is an example, culled at random. It is from 
‘The Cid, a speech of Chiméne after she has received the news that 
her father has been slain by her affianced husband :— 


“ Enfin je me vois libre, et je puis, sans contrainte, 
De mes vives douleurs te faire voir l’atteinte, 
Je puis donner passage 4 mes tristes soupirs, 
Je puis t’ouvrir mon Ame et tous mes déplaisirs ; 
Mon pére est mort, Elvire, et la premiére épée 
Dont s’est armée Rodrigue a sa trame coupée. 
Pleurez, pleurez mes yeux, et fondez-vous en eau, 
La moitié de ma vie a mis l’autre au tombeau; 
Et m’oblige 4 venger, aprés ce coup funeste, 
Celle que je n’ai plus sur celle qui me reste.” 


The genius of Corneille, however, inclined him to a freer and more 
natural style of composition; but it had not sufficient strength to 
subdue the opposing influences which surrounded it; a greater mind 
would have moulded the taste of the age, his was moulded by it. Had 
he pursued the vein he opened in ‘The Cid’ he would have done 
better things and given to his nation an original dramatic literature 
instead of the weak imitation of a great but defunct one. In spite 
of its artificial language, and the improbabilities of the action, 
arising from the restrictions of the unities, his play contains many 
natural touches and a certain truthfulness to nature. But it was 
these touches and this truthfulness which, while they won the hearts 
of the public, procured its condemnation by the critics. Had he 
boldly defied the last and trusted to the truer instincts of the former 
he would have become a much greater writer; but he had not the 
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courage; perhaps it would have required a higher than could be 
expected from less than one of his superhuman heroes to have braved 
Richelieu and the Hdtel de Rambouillet. The Précieuses, through 
their mouthpiece, the Académie, considered that Chiméne, contrary 
to the propriety of her sex, was “ une amante trop sensible ;” that is 
to say, her love was human, and not founded upon the rules of Plato ; 
that the passions expressed were too violent, that is to say, not in the 
language of the salons ; that she was not sufficiently consistent, being 
now all for revenge, now all for love, that is to say, that she was a 
woman instead of an abstraction; and, above all, that love proved 
stronger than duty in the end. 

These criticisms were sufficient to extinguish all Corneille’s pro- 
clivities to the natural, which he henceforward carefully avoided. In 
‘ Horace,’ his next play, poor love seems introduced only to be shown 
its insignificance when compared with sterner virtues, and everybody 
acts and thinks with the undeviating regularity of machines. Yet it 
is a fine work notwithstanding ; the characters of the two Horaces are 
truly Roman, and the last scene of Camille has the ring of real pas- 
sion in it. Over ‘Cinna’ the crities went into ecstasies, pronouncing 
it to be his masterpiece; but only a sense of duty could, I think, 
induce any one but a Frenchman enthusiastic upon the school to read 
it through at the present day. The utter dreariness of its long bom- 
bastic speeches, its disagreeable and unnatural characters, and, above 
all, its horrible heroine, whom an admiring Frenchman has called 
“that adorable shrew,” render it repulsive in the extreme. A far 
more interesting work is ‘ Polyeucte,’ a story of the early Christians, 
which was condemned by the Hotel de Rambouillet for having too 
much of Christianity in it. ‘Rodogune’ is perhaps the most 
powerful of all his works; but the same faults pervade all—his 
Romans are French heroes; his heroines talk the language of 
Précieuses ; the dialogues of his lovers are theses d’amour, in which 
they perpetually argue upon the propriety or impropriety of their 
attachment in the neatest epigrams and antitheses. Two despairing 
lovers meet after a long separation to find one married to another, and 
part with these words :— 

“ Sévere. O devoir qui me perd et qui me désespére! 
Adieu trop vertueux objet et trop charmant. 
Pauline. Adieu trop malheureux et trop parfait amant.” 
Polyeucte, act 2, scene 2. 


A husband being led away to death for embracing Christianity 
desires to convert his pagan wife. Here is their last parting :— 


* Pauline. Au nom de cet amour ne m’abandonnez pas. 
Polyeucte. Au nom de cet amour daignez suivre mes pas. 
Paul. C’est peu de me quitter, tu veux donc me séduire ? 
Pol. C’est peu d’aller au ciel, je vous y veux conduire. 











CORNEILLE. 


Paul. Imaginations. Pol. Célestes vérités. 

Paul. Etrange aveuglement ! Pol. Eternelles clartés! 
Paul. Tu préféres la mort 4 amour de Pauline ! 

Pol. Vous préférez le monde & la bonté divine!” etc. 


Love with Corneille is not a passion but a fatality, dependent, not 
upon sentiment, but upon eertain arbitrary agrémens; few of his 
heroines have anything feminine except the name, and they make a 
parade of virtues which they employ only to drive their desperate 
lovers to acts more frequently evil than good. “Their love,” says 
St. Beuve, ‘is rather of the head than the heart.” 

Having presented several examples of his faults, it is but fair to 
close this article with a specimen of his excellence. I select Camille’s 
last speech to Horaee, her brother, who has killed Curiace, her affianced 
husband. It is her malediction upon Rome :— 


“ Rome, l’unique objet de mon ressentiment! 
Rome, 4 qui vient ton bras d’immoler mon amant, 
Rome, qui t’a vu naitre, et que ton cceur adore! 
Rome, enfin que je hais, parce qu’elle t’honore! 
Puissent tous ses voisins ensemble conjurés 
Sapper ses fondemens encore mal assurés, 
Et, si ce n’est assez de toute I|’Italie, 
Que orient contr’elle 4 Voccident s’allie, 
Que cent peuples unis des bouts de univers 
Passent pour la détruire et les monts et les mers, 
Qu’elle-méme sur soi renverse les murailles, 
Et de ses propres mains déchire ses entrailles ; 
Que le courroux du ciel, allumé par mes veux, 
Fasse pleuvoir sur elle un déluge de feux. 
Puissé-je de mes yeux y voir tomber la foudre 
Voir les maisons en cendre et les lauriers en poudre; 
Voir le dernier Romain 4 son dernier soupir, 
Moi seul en étre cause et mourir de plaisir!” 
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Karl §olymann, 





Taerez are many people who, delighting in excitement and glorying 
in the possession of a turmoil of emotion which they conceive to be 
their peculiar property, are apt to despise and sneer at a course of life 
which appears to them dull and monotonous. But emotions and events 
are wont to differ more in degree than in kind throughout the world ; 
and the difference is not always rightly estimated. One who has 
learnt to express the varying moods of a melody on the piano, will 
hear nothing but ineffable sameness and weariness in the barbaric 
clang of a Turkish melody. Yet there are not wanting those who 
uphold that this appearance of sameness is nothing else than a defect 
in the hearer’s appreciation ; that where he thinks there is but one 
dull transition from note to note, there are in reality varieties of 
change which his ear, not attuned to sufiicient fineness, cannot catch. 
Thus, also, a life which appears to one accustomed to the show and 
bravery of passion to be without meaning or trouble, and, conse- 
quently, without joy, may be fuller of struggle and success than that 
of him who scoffs at it. It is to be observed that the creature whom 
this scoffer counts as dull and soulless will probably give back scorn 
for scorn, and judge that other one’s life to be wasted and frittered in 
semblance without reality. And which of the two is in truth the 
meaner can hardly be determined. 

The life of Karl Holzmann would have seemed to most worldlings 
to be one of a most contemptible and wooden weariness, and not un- 
frequently it seemed to himself to be so. He felt from time to time 
that there was some spirit or power within him which demanded 
higher employment than what it could find in his daily occupation. 
To live among hewers of wood, to hew with them the woods among 
which they lived, had been his fate ever since his childhood. But 
custom did not bring to him content, as it did to his fellows. They 
neither feared, nor hoped, nor desired anything beyond their present 
lot. ‘They worked by day, and their work was always the same. 
They took their plezsure when their work was done, and their plea- 
sure was always the same. They sat round the fire which came, as 
did all the appurtenances of their life, from the wood which compassed 
them about, and they told to each other stories which were always the 
same. Karl thought at times that the atmosphere of wood in which 
they lived had influenced not only the course of their outward lives 
and business, but even the most inward essence of their being. That 
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their thoughts and moods should run in one groove was not perhaps 
unnatural. They were not fond of trouble, and they found it easier 
to continue the ideas which their fathers had handed down to them 
with their axes than to make new ones for themselves. The same 
similarity which belonged to their notions was found in their actions ; 
and the same actions always followed the same notions. Thus, there 
were some families who from time immemorial had cut trees from 
right to left, and others who had cut them from left to right, and in 
such families the same rule of cutting was kept inviolable. Probably 
this unchanged custom might have constituted an orthodox belief; 
but as a heretic or departer from that custom had never been known 
among them, the term “ orthodox” had never been invented. Strangely 
enough, they never missed, never having known, the excitement of 
persecution or the pride of dissent. Never, that is, until Karl began 
to go out of the ways of his forefathers. He had given threats of a 
disposition to leave these ways in his earliest childhood; he had very 
soon refused to play with the toys of mimic tree and hatchet which 
sufficed to other children in the wood ; and the constant sound of the 
axe which served as a lullaby to them had only irritated him. These 
symptoms of an unruly disposition had been set down to mere fractious- 
ness, and when he shook his helpless fists and scolded with his word- 
less tongue, his nurses had observed with some pride that he was 
beginning to take notice. And so he was; but not the kind of notice 
which they intended. For as he grew in years he grew also in dis- 
gust and discontent at the life which he was condemned to lead. These 
feelings he had the wisdom to disguise as long as he could, but by 
degrees they found a kind of silent utterance in spite of himself. He 
was so filled with an inward dislike of his surroundings that it seemed 
to take an outward form. And, luckily for him, that form, while the 
mere fact of his difference from them exposed him to the taunts of 
other dwellers in the wood, protected him from any active interference 
on their part. Thus, there was a general outcry when he presumed 
to improve upon the strength and sharpness of the tools commonly in 
use among them. But his natural movements were so much more 
quick and easy than theirs, and the superiority of his axe was so evi- 
dent, that, instead of falling upon him and destroying either it or him 
or both, as they might have liked to do, they were forced to content 
themselves with assuring him that no good would come of it. There 
was one occasion on which returning from the depths of the wood, 
laden with thoughts instead of faggots, he came upon a group, assem- 
bled round the dull glare of a wood fire, telling their old stories in the 
order which had been observed unbroken among them for ages. The 
flickering, shifting light probably lent an additional strangeness to his 
figure, which, contrasting in its freedom with the awkward, heavy 
gait to which they were accustomed, always appeared to them strange. 
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However that might be, as soon as they were aware of his presence, 
and that, as their senses were not quick, was not for a long time, they 
gaped and stared at him with a wooden horror, and presently, as if by 
a common impulse, broke out in a unison of solemn warning against 
his wild and dangerous ways. They began at the same moment, and 
they ended at the same moment, and when they had done they con- 
tinued to stare at him. The aspect of this row of heavy-headed or 
headless beings staring at him with one stupid intent, angered him to 
the soul, and he exclaimed, in his bitterness, that they were no better 
than a set of puppets, and that he believed he could make a better set 
himself, and so left them gazing with yet more horror. When he had 
gone away he remembered the words which he had said, and by degrees 
it appeared to him that what he had uttered as an angry scoff might 
be the unconscious expression of a truth. He thought that if he could 
indeed make a being whose ways should be an improvement upon 
those of the dwellers in the wood, his life would have found its right 
employment, and its weariness would depart. And reflecting upon 
the“ amount of mechanical skill which he possessed, and the very 
mechanical nature of the life which he wished to imitate and surpass, 
he saw that he need in no way despair of fulfilling his object. He 
devoted himself for some time to watching closely all the movements 
of his fellows, which caused them to hate him so much that they 
would doubtless have risen in a body against him, and overwhelmed 
him by mere force of stupid weight, but that in order to do this they 
must have broken in some’ measure the daily tenor of their lives. 
And of doing this they were incapable. When Karl had thoroughly 
mastered every turn of their voices and gestures, and of their thoughts, 
which, running hand in hand with their actions, gave him little trouble, 
he built himself a hut, where he shut himself up with his tools and 
several fine logs, which he had cut on purpose. Within this hut he 
worked through many weeks from morning till night, and sometimes 
from night till morning. He found no difficulty in preserving the 
solitude which was necessary for his work; for the inhabitants of the 
wood looked with such awe and distrust upon his proceedings, that 
they avoided his hut as they would have a pestilence, and the stream 
of light which came from his windows through the darkness when he 
worked by night was more terrible to them than the flash of the 
lightning. But Karl worked on, with the scent of the fir-cones and 
the rustling chatter of the leaves, and the voices of the wind for com- 
panions ; and though he failed many times, his heart was constantly 
full of his purpose, and he hoped steadfastly for the day when his 
efforts should produce an improved condition of life among his native 
woods. At length one day he felt that his work was accomplished. 
He brought it out tenderly from his hut, as though it were a baby, 
instead of a thing fashioned from logs, and propped it up against a 
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tall tree, where the setting sun, falling in full radiance, seemed to 
invest it already with a kind of warmth and life. There was a fine 
stillness in all the air ; only the evening breeze had just force enough 
to guide some of the leaves from the lower branches against the thing’s 
wooden forehead, where they seemed to rest lovingly as if they greeted 
a friend. Then, trembling with expectation, Karl advanced to the 
object which he had made, and set its mechanism in motion. Its eyes 
rolled, its hands stretched themselves out to greet him, and its legs 
began to carry it to and fro. Then it spoke, in a voice of harshness, 
but what it said, and its manner of saying, were far better than the 
words and speech of the woodmen; and its gait, though somewhat 
awkward, was less constrained and heavy than theirs. Karl gazed at 
it in ecstasy. It was no longer a puppet to him; it was his creation, 
the very apple of his eye, the expression of his life’s inmost meaning. 
And as he gazed, and his heart swelled with delight and hope, he 
seemed to hear two voices talking which filled the air with a vibration 
like that of summer thunder. Whence they came he could not tell, 
but the first voice said to the second: “ Will you pit your skill against 
mine any more?” And there seemed to come a laugh of triumph, 
and presently the second voice answered to the first: “No; I have 
made many of them in my time, but I never yet made one that could 
make another.” 

And then the dream of Karl’s life was scattered, for he knew that 
he too was a puppet. 
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Her Dearest Soe. 


CHAPTER XX, 


Tr would not be easy to disentangle and define the mixed feelings 
which brought the bright colour to Kate Travers’s cheek, and made 
her heart beat indignantly as she perused the foregoing effusion. 
She scarcely herself knew why Mr. Ford’s pretensions were so 
peculiarly offensive, nor did she take the trouble of inquiring, but had 
that devoted friend been within reach he would have received a 
crushing rejoinder. The passage about Sir Hugh Galbraith annoyed 
and yet amused her. She had now grown tolerably familiar with his 
modes of thought and expression, and she could well picture the quiet 
profound scorn with which he had spoken of herself “and the good- 
looking young vagabond connected with the press.” 

If there was one point upon which Kate Travers was more specially 
sensitive than another it was on the respect she thought she deserved. 
Naturally of a sunny disposition and easy temper, loving pleasure, 
and luxury, and beauty with a certain amount of graceful indolence, 
which in prosperous times entirely masked the strong will and un- 
tiring energy stored up against the day of need, she never dreamed 
any one would suspect her of the fleshly weaknesses to which others 
were liable; she knew the childlike purity of her own life, and sus- 
pected that the long winter of such chilling circumstances as hers had 
been, might have had a hardening influence on her nature; but she 
shrank from a disrespectful word as from a blow, and had her know- 
ledge of men been equal to her knowledge of books, she would no doubt 
have resisted the temptation to play with the grave surprised admira- 
tion evinced by Galbraith lest it might lead to unpleasant results. 

Now she could not draw back without a display of stiffness and a 
change of tone which might lead to awkward explanations, and as her 
enemy progressed towards complete recovery, she told herself that it 
did not matter, he would soon be gone, and not remember much about 
the adventure until she re-opened the will-case and defeated him. 
Then, indeed, their present acquaintance might lead to his accepting 
some portion of the property he had so long considered his inheritance, 
for after the friendly intercourse they had held, she never could con- 
template robbing him of everything. 

These thoughts flitted through her brain in and out of her daily 
routine of answering inquiries and matching colours, finding patterns 


and making out bills. It had been a busy and a profitable day, but 
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although the lengthening evenings tempted many to keep their shops 
open later, the shutters of the Berlin Bazaar were always up at seven. 
The sweet repose of the after-hours was too precious to be curtailed 
even for the chance of a trifle more profit. On this particular evening 
—the one following her first perusal of Ford’s letter—Mrs. Temple 
was considerably bored by a summons from Dr. Slade to speak to 
him in the best sitting-room, as tea was being laid in the shop 
parlour. 

“ Well, Mrs. Temple, I suspect you will soon lose your tenant, and 
I dare say you will not regret him,” cried the Doctor, who looked 
rather displeased as he stood by the window in the waning light, his 
head erect, his very shirt frill bristling with indignation. ‘ A more 
quietly insolent personage I have never met. He has just told me I 
was a gossip !—me !—merely because I made a harmless jest. He is 
evidently an ill-tempered, crotchety fellow, and must be a great 
nuisance to his sisters—the Hon. Mrs. Harcourt and Lady Lorrimer 
—to whom I have written on his behalf. Nothing can be more 
charming than the letters I have from them, fully recognizing my 
care and attention, especially Mrs. Harcourt, who wanted to come and 
nurse him, only he forbade it in terms I should be sorry she heard. I 
have given him a great deal of time over and above professional 
attendance, and written, as I said, to his sisters and a cousin of his for 
him, and now he repays my well-meant attempts to amuse him by 
telling me I am a gossip!” 

“ Very rude indeed, Doctor,” said Mrs. Temple, sympathisingly. 

“ However,” he resumed, “TI only wanted to tell you that he has 
been asking me when he will be fit to go to London, and I really 
cannot advise his leaving for another week. He has still symptoms 
about the head which indicate that he requires perfect rest—freedom 
from excitement—and London would just be the worst place for him. 
No medical man likes to see a case he has treated successfully going 
out of his hands, but I suspect if he chooses to go, nothing will stop 
him.” 

“T suppose not,” said Mrs. Temple. 

“T thought it right to warn you, as you might like to make some 
other arrangement, and I hope the letting of your rooms has been a 
help, a——” 

“A decided help, and I am very much obliged to you,” returned 
Mrs. Temple, pleasantly. 

“That’s all right. Now you must not keep me talking here when I 
have twenty places to go to. Do you know I met that young 
schemer Bryant walking with one of Miss Monitor’s girls three miles 
off, on the Barmouth Road, near Jones’s, the curate of Drystones. 
You know Jones? Well, near his house. I believe Jones's wife is 
Bryant's sister. It did not look well at all. I wouldn’t trust Bryant 
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farther than I could throw him. Good evening, Mrs. Temple; good 


evening.” 

Kate politely attended him to the door, and as she turned to join 
Fanny, was seized upon by Mrs. Mills, who carried her into the 
kitchen to speak to Sarah’s mother. She was in great tribulation, 
being afflicted with a wild son, who turned up every now and then to 
‘vork mischief. On the present occasion he had got hold of the poor 

voman’s little hoard, had absconded, and left her penniless just as the 
week’s rent was due. She had, therefore, made so bold as to come 
ind ask if Mrs. Temple would be so kind as to advance a little of 
Sarah’s money. This, in the mouth of Sarah’s mother, was a very 
long tale. But Kate listened with the gentlest untiring sympathy, 
for hers was a very tender heart, and a full half-hour and more was 
occupied in giving help and comfort. 

When at last she returned to the parlour she was not surprised to 
find the lamp lighted and Fanny seated behind the “ cosy ”-covered 
teapot; but she was surprised to find Sir Hugh Galbraith seated 
opposite to her, apparently quite at home, leaning easily across the 
table as he talked pleasantly with the pretty tea-maker. Kate could 
not help being struck by the altered expression of his face since she 
had first beheld it. 

It was softer, brighter, younger-looking, but while she paused, still 
holding the handie of the door, Sir Hugh rose quickly and came a 
step towards her. “I have ventured to ask admittance, although I 
have no letters to write, or rather to have written for me, and Miss 
Lee, as commanding in your absence, has graciously assented,” he said. 

“Pray sit down,” replied Mrs. Temple, moving to the place Fanny 
vacated for her. She was startled and disturbed at finding him there : 
but he was going away next week; it was really of no moment, this 
unexpected visit. Still Ford’s letter and her own previous reflections 
ruffled her composure. She coloured and grew pale, and felt 
Galbraith’s eyes fixed upon her, though she did not look up to see 
them. 

“ You are not well, or something,” he exclaimed. “I had better go 
away.” 

“No, Sir Hugh. I am happy to see you,” a little stiffly. “ But 
the light affects me after the dusky kitchen, where I have been listen- 
ing to a tale of woe. Fanny dear, will you bring the shade?” Thus, 
effectually sheltered from observation, Kate quickly recovered herself 
and dispensed the tea, stretching out a hand white and delicate 
enough for a lady of high degree, as Galbraith observed, when she 
offered him a cup, which Fanny followed with a delightful slice of 
brown bread and butter. 


“ A tale of woe!” exclaimed that young lady; “and in the kitchen ? 
What took Dr. Slade there ?” 
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Mrs. Temple briefly explained. 

“T could not think what kept you, and Sir Hugh said he was sure 
the Doctor was gone.” 

“ Old humbug,” observed Galbraith. “I thought he would never 
go. I had to tell him some unpleasant truths before he would 
stir.” 

“Did you?” asked Fanny, who, in consequence of Tom’s note, was 
in towering spirits. “What did he say ?” 

“T know,” said Mrs. Temple, slyly. “He was making his com- 

laint.” 
Indeed !” exclaimed Galbraith, looking under the shade to get a 
glimpse of her smile. ‘ What did he say ?” 

“That you are an ungrateful man; that he has devoted himself 
to your service, and that your return is to tell him he is a gossip.” 

Galbraith smiled rather grimly. “Did he tell you what led up to 
it ?” he asked. 

“No; he did not give the context.” 

“He is not a bad sort of fellow,” resumed Sir Hugh, “ only spoiled 
by a country-town life and associating with women—I mean old 
women.” 

“And pray why should women, young or old, spoil him?” cried 
Fanny, aggressively. “I am sure we are much better than men in 
many ways.” 

“I think you are,” returned Galbraith, gravely; “still I don’t 
think men or women the better for associating exclusively with each 
other. Military women, for instance, are not pleasant. Have you 
ever met any ?” addressing Mrs. Temple. 

“* No,” said she, answering the real drift of the question; “I have 
never, of course, been in that sort of society, and have never reckoned 
any military ladies among my customers.” 

Gulbraith was silent until Mrs. Temple asked him if he would 
have any more tea. “Ifyou please. I assure you no old woman 
likes tea better than Ido. I have always found it the best drink 
when hard worked in India,” he returned, with a smile. “Some 
fellows have a great craving for beer, and I confess it is very tempting 
in a warm climate.” 

“ And are you strong enough to resist temptation ?” asked Kate, 
carelessly, as she again held out her fair hand with his cup in her long 
taper fingers. 

“ As far as eating and drinking go, yes ; but I suppose all men have 
their assailable point.” 

“ Pray, what is yours ?” asked Fanny, who, in her present state of 
spirits, was irrepressible. 

“T really cannot tell.” 

“And 1 am sure, if you could, you are not bound to answer a 
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decidedly impertinent question,” said Mrs. Temple. “Fanny, you 
are rather too audacious.” 

“T knew you would scold me!” exclaimed Fanny; “but I could not 
help it.” 

Galbraith langhed. “Suppose you set me the example of con- 
fession, Miss Lee. What is your weak point ?” 

“T could not possibly tell, like you; but for a different reason: all 
my points are weak; the puzzle is which is the weakest.” 

“Then I suspect your friend has enough to do to keep you in order ; 
irregular troops are generally mutinous.” 

“TI am the meekest creature in creation,” cried Fanny. ‘The 
moment K , Mrs. Temple, I mean, even looks as if she was going 
to find fault with me I am ready to confess my sins and go down.” 

‘Only to rise up again the next instant not one bit the better for 
your penitence,” said Mrs. Temple, walking over to the bell to ring for 
Mills. 

“ That is exactly like irregular cavalry. They disperse the moment 
you charge them, and immediately gather on your flanks and harass 
your march,” remarked Galbraith. 

“T cannot say Fanny has harassed my march,” replied Mrs. 
Temple, smiling kindly at that delinquent as she placed the cups and 
saucers and plates neatly on the tray to save Mills trouble. “ But I 
suppose it would be easier to keep a regiment of superior men— 
I mean educated men—in order, than the waifs and strays you 
pick up.” 

“T assure you soldiers are not on the whole bad fellows; but as to 
educated men, I can’t say I should like to command a regiment of 
straw-splitting, psalm-singing troopers who would probably dispute 
every order they didn’t fancy.” 

“ But you, you are an educated gentleman, and don’t you think,” 
rejoined Mrs. Temple, “that if you had undertaken certain work and 
certain service you would be more obedient, more dutifully subordinate, 
than a poor, ignorant, half-blind creature who cannot see an inch 
beyond the narrow bounds of his own personal wants and pleasures, 
while you could grasp some idea of the general good ?” 

“There is, of course, some truth in your view,” said Galbraith, 
somewhat surprised ; “ but a regiment of gentlemen, in the first place, 
is out of the question. There have been, I grant, body-guards of 
kings who were all gentlemen, but from what we know of them they 
were not exactly models of sound discipline or serious behaviour.” 

And in the heat of argument Sir Hugh rose, drew his chair near his 
antagonist, and clear of the obstacle presented to his vision by the 
lamp-shade. 

“There is your work,” interrupted Fanny; “you know you pro- 
mised that should be ready to-morrow :” “ that” was a banner-screen of 
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beads and silk, and each section of the pattern was to be begun, in 
order to save the fair purchaser from too severe exercise of brain. 

“Thank you, Fan,” and Mrs. Temple proceeded quickly and dili- 
gently to thread needles and sew on beads, glancing up every now and 
then with eyes that sparkled and deepened, and laughed and grew 
dim with a slight suffusion if she was very earnest. Fanny placed a 
large work-basket before her as she took her seat opposite their guest, 
who felt wonderfully interested and at home. 

“Oh! the people you mean would not be called gentleman now ; 
they were only polished barbarians, incapable of self-control; any 
tolerably educated shopboy would conduct himself better than the 
‘de’s’ and ‘ vons’ of those days,” said Kate. 

“ By Jove! men were better bred, more high bred, then. I 
never heard that doubted before,” cried Galbraith. 

“High bred! that is, they took off their hats and bowed more 
gracefully, and treated their inferiors with insolence none the less 
brutal, because it had a certain steely glitter, and were more ferocious 
about their honour; but they were mere dangerous, mischievous, 
unmanageable children compared to what men ought to be.” 

“You are a formidable opponent, Mrs. Temple. Still I will not 
renounce my ancestors; they were gallant fellows, if they had a dash 
of brutality here and there. And you will grant that without a 
regard for honour they would have been still more brutal.” 

“T do. Nor doI by any means undervalue the good that was in 
them, only it seems so stupid either to want to go back to them, or 
to stand still.” 

“And what good does progress do? It only makes the lower 
classes dissatisfied and restless, and wanting to be as well off as their 
betters. There is nothing they don’t aim at.” 

“Oh, Sir Hugh Galbraith! you have concentrated the whole 
essence of liberalism in those words. That is exactly what progress 
does; it makes people strive to be better. I have no doubt the first 
of our British ancestors (if they were our ancestors) who suggested 
making garments instead of dyeing the human skin was looked upon 
by the orthodox Druids as a dangerous innovator.” 

“That has been said too often to be worthy of such an original 
thinker as you are,” returned Galbraith, leaning forward and taking 
up some of the bright-coloured silks which lay between them. 

“It cannot be said too often,” observed Mrs. ‘Temple stoutly, “ for 
it contains the whole gist of the matter. I will tronble you for that 
skein of blue silk. Thank you.” Their hands touched for a moment, 
and Galbraith felt an unreasonable, but decided, inclination to hold 
hers just to keep her eyes and attention from being too much taken 
up with that confounded stitchery. 


“But,” he resumed, “ you cannot suppose men born to a certain 
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position like to feel those of a lower sphere intruding upon them, and 
treading on their heels ?” 

“Step out then! Puta pace between you and them, and keep the 
wonderful start ahead that circumstance has given you,” she returned 
with great animation. 

“You are too ferocious a democrat,” said Galbraith, laughing ; 
“and to look at you, who could believe you had ever been, even for a 
day, behind a counter? There!” he exclaimed, “I am the clumsiest 
fellow alive. I have made a horribly rude speech.” 

“T quite absolve you,” said Mrs. Temple frankly, and looking at 
him with a sweet half smile. “A counter has not hitherto been the 
best training school to form a gentlewoman ; but the days are rapidly 
passing when women could afford to be merely graceful ornaments. 
We must in the future take our share of the burden and heat of the 
day. God grant us still something of charm and grace! It would 
be hard lines for us both if you could not love us.” 

“Not love you,” repeated Galbraith almost unconsciously ; he had 
hitherto been thinking the young widow rather too strong-minded—a 
description of character he utterly abhorred. “I imagine your ideal 
woman will seldom:be realised, unless, indeed, in yourself.” 

“Oh, dear me!” exclaimed Fanny, “I have run the needle into my 
finger, and it is so painful.” 

Due commiseration being expressed, Fanny said she must put it in 
warm water, and darted away. 

“Do not imagine I am such a narrow idiot,” said Galbraith, draw- 
ing his chair a trifle closer, “as not to respect a man who fights his 
way up to fortune from a humble origin, but then he ought always to 
remember the origin.” 

“Yes; you of the ‘upper ten,” said Mrs. Temple smiling, while 
she hunted with her needle an erratic white bead round an inverted 
box cover, “are decently inclined to recognise the merits of such a 
man when he has achieved success in the end, but you do your best to 
knock him on the head at the beginning.” 

“ How do you mean?” 

“ By creating difficulties of all sorts. Mountains of barriers for 
him to climb over: barriers of ignorance—it is unwise to educate the 
masses; barriers of caste—none but gentlemen must officer army 
or navy; barriers of opinion ; social barriers——Oh, I talk too 
much! and Iam sure so do you. Dr. Slade told me just now you 
were to be kept as quiet as possible and undisturbed ; and here am I 
contradicting you most virulently. Do go away and read a ser- 
mon or something, or you will never be able to go to London next 
week.” 

“Next week! Does that confounded old humbug say I am to go 
away next week? I intend nothing of the kind.” 
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“He said you wished to leave for town; so I warn you to give me 
due and proper notice, or I shall charge accordingly.” 

Mrs. Temple glanced up as she spoke to see the effect of her words ; 
but no answering smile was on his lip. He looked grave and stern, 
and was pulling his moustaches as if in deep thought. There was a 
moment's silence, and then Galbraith exclaimed, in his harshest tones, 
with an injured accent, “ You never let one forget the shop.” 

“Tt was the lodgings this time,” said Mrs. Temple demurely. “I 
did not suppose. you would mind.” 

“Do you want me to go away?” asked Sir Hugh. “I can go 
to-morrow if you do.” 

“T am very glad you feel so much better. Pray suit yourself. I 
could not be in a hurry to part with so good a tenant.” 

Galbraith muttered something indistinct and deep. There was a 
few moments’ silence, and then Sir Hugh said gravely, “I am 
quite aware what a nuisance an invalid inmate must be; and I 
hope you believe I am grateful for all the care you have bestowed 
upon me.” 

“Indeed, I do not. I have not bestowed any care upon you; 
Mills has, a little, and your servant a good deal.” 

“The fact is,” returned Galbraith, with a tinge of bitterness, “I 
have never had much care in my life, and I am, therefore, especially 
grateful when I find any, or fancy I have any.” 

“Grateful people deserve to be cared for,” said Kate, laying her 
pattern on the table and gravely regarding it. 

“And you have been very good to write my letters,” continued 
Galbraith. “I never knew the luxury of a private secretary before, 
and as I believe ‘the appetite grows with what it feeds upon,’ I shall 
miss your assistance greatly. I never found my correspondence so 
easy as since you were good enough to write for me.” 

“A private secretary would not be a serious addition to your suite,” 
returned Mrs. Temple without looking up. “There are many intelli- 
gent, well-educated young men would be glad of such an appoint- 
ment.” 

“Pooh!” exclaimed Galbraith, “I never thought of a man 
secretary.” 

“Indeed,” said Mrs. Temple. 

“No; men are so unsympathetic and slow to compreherd.” 

“T always thought so,” replied Mrs. Temple frankly ; “ but I didn’t 
think a man would.” 

Sir Hugh’s face cleared up as he looked at her, and laughed. “ We 
are agreed then,” he said; “and I don’t think you put a much higher 
vaiue on Slade than I do.” 

_* Ido not know what your value is; I like him, because he has 
aiways been a friend to me from the first.” 
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“ And that is how long ?” asked Galbraith shrewdly. 

“Oh! if you want gossip you must apply to himself.” 

“T shall never put a question to him, you may be sure,” said 
Galbraith gravely. “But I confess I should like to know how it 
happens that you are keeping a shop here? Nothing will ever 
persuade me that you are ‘to the manner born.’” 

“You are mistaken, Sir Hugh Galbraith”—he always fancied 
there was an echo of defiance in the way she pronounced his name 
—“my grandfather and great-grandfather, nay, so far as I know, 
all my ancestors—if such a phrase may be permitted—were knights 
of the counter. The best I can hope” (with a smile indescribably 
sweet and arch) “is that they never gave short measure.” 

“ It’s incredible!” said Galbraith solemnly. 

“ Nevertheless true,” she continued. “ Don’t allow your imagina- 
tion to create a romance for my pretty partner and myself, though 
we are weird women, and keep a Berlin bazaar.” 

As she spoke Fanny entered. “It is all right now,” she said. 
“Sir Hugh, if you ever run a needle into your finger, plunge it into 
hot water immediately, and you will find instantaneous relief.” 

“T shall make a note of it,” replied Galbraith ; “and in the mean- 
time must say good-night.” 

“How fortunate you are,” cried Fanny. ‘You are going to 
London next week and will go to the theatre, I suppose ?” 

“T scarcely ever go to the theatre,” said Galbraith, “ but I imagine 
most young ladies like it.” 

“T would give a great deal to see ‘ Reckoning with the Hostess,’ ” 
cried Fanny, unable to restrain herself. 

“Suppose we all meet at Charing Cross, and go together,” ex- 
claimed Galbraith, who felt convalescent and lively. 

“It would be perfectly delightful,” said the volatile Fanny, while 
Kate, who felt keenly the absurdity of the proposition, hid her face in 
her hands while she laughed heartily. 

“T must say good-night,” repeated Sir Hugh, bowing formally. 

“T trust you will not be the worse for our argument,” said Mrs. 
Temple, rising courteously. . 

“T am not sure,” he replied. “I shall tell you to-morrow.” 

“ Well, Kate,” cried Fanny when he was gone, “has he proposed ? 
I really thought he was on the verge of it when I ran the needle in 
my finger. It would be such fun.” 

“Fanny, you are absolutely maddening! What can put such 
nonsense into your head? To tell you the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, I have permitted Sir Hugh Galbraith the honour of 
our acquaintance, simply because I wish him to feel, however appear- 
ances may be against me, that his cousin marricd a gentlewoman ; for 
he will yet know who I am.” 
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“That sounds very grand and mysterious, Kate. I wish you could 
contrive to make him give you a proper allowance out of the estate— 
Well, there ; I did not mean to make you look like a Sibyl and a fury 
all in one !” 

“JT am both indignant and disgusted, Fanny, because there is so 
much levity and vulgarity in what you say,” cried Mrs. Temple 
warmly. “ But we have something else to think of; read this ”— 
and she drew forth Ford’s letter, doubling it down at the passage 
adverting to herself, as having for sole confidant “a good-looking 
young vagabond connected with the press.” 

“T suppose,” cried Fanny, “that stupid conceited old duffer means 
Tom.” 

“T suppose so; but pray remember it is Hugh Galbraith who is 
represented as speaking. Now you say Tom is coming down on 
Saturday; it is most important he should not meet our tenant. I 
imagine Sir Hugh knows his name.” 

“Oh yes, very likely; but Sir Hugh has never intruded on us on 
a Saturday, and we must try to keep them apart. How delightful it 
will be to see Tom—and this is Thursday !” 

“Yes; I shall be very glad to have a talk with him. Have you 
written to him ?” 

“To be sure I have.” 

No more was said; and Mrs. Temple pondered long and deeply 
before she was successful in composing herself to sleep. What was 
she doing ? was she acting fairly and honestly ? was she quite safe in 
trusting to the spirit, half-defiant, half-mischievous, which seemed to 
have taken possession of her? Well, at any rate, it could do no harm. 
In a few days Hugh Galbraith would be removed out of the sphere of 
her influence, and nothing would remain of their transient acquaint- 
ance save the lesson she was so ambitious of teaching him, viz., that 
whatever her circumstances were, she was a gentlewoman, and that 
some excuse existed for Mr. Travers’s weakness in making her his wife. 


CuapTter XXI. 


Hoven Garsraira was a very English Englishman. In opinion, as in 
battle, he was inclined, even when beaten by all the rules of combat, to 
resist to death. His prejudices would have been rigid to absurdity 
but for a thin, nevertheless distinct, vein of common sense which 
streaked the trap rock of his nature; while here and there, carefully 
hidden, as he thought, from all observers, and scarcely acknowledged 
to himself, were sundry softer places—“ faults,” as with unconscious 
technicality he would have termed them—which sometimes troubled 
him with doubts and hesitations a consistently hard man would never 
have known. A vague, instinctive sense of justice—another national 
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characteristic—saved him from being a very selfish man, but did not 
hinder him from an eager seeking of his own ends, so long as they 
did not visibly trench on the rights of others; and at times, if the 
upper and harder strata of his character was, by some morally artesian 
process, pierced through, capable of giving out more of sympathy than 
his kinsfolk and acquaintance in general would believe. But he pos- 
sessed very little of the adaptability, the quickness of feeling and 
perception, which gives the power of putting oneself in another’s 
place; and, therefore, possessing no gauge by which to measure the 
force of other men’s temptations, he had, by a process of unreasoning 
mental action, accumulated a rather contemptuous estimate of the 
world in general. Men were generally weak and untrue—not false, 
habit and opinion prevented that—and women he scarcely considered 
at all; the few specimens he had known intimately were not calcu- 
lated to impress him favourably. His sisters, accustomed to the 
amenities of foreign life, never disguised their opinion that he was a 
hopeless barbarian, until, indeed, their last few interviews, when they 
showed a disposition to treat his brusquerie as the eccentricity of a 
noble sincerity. The younger sister, who had always clung to him, 
and whom he had loved with all the strength of his slow-developing 
boyish heart, had chilled him with an unspeakable disgust by bestow- 
ing herself on an artist, a creature considered by Galbraith in those 
days, and, with some slight modification, still considered, as a sort of 
menial—as belonging to a class of upper servants who fiddled and 
painted and danced and sang for the amusement of an idle aristocracy. 
He would have been more inclined to associate with the village black- 
smith, who, at any rate, did real man’s work when he forged horse- 
shoes and ploughshares by the strength of his right arm. In short, 
he was a medieval man, rather out of place in the nineteenth 
century. 

In politics a Tory, yet not an ignoble one. He would have 
severely punished the oppressor of the poor. Indeed, he thought it 
the sacred duty of lords to protect their vassals, even from them- 
selves ; but it must be altogether a paternal proceeding, given free 
gratis out of the plenitude of his nobility. Of the grander generosity 
to our poorer brethren that says, “Take your share of God's world, it 
is yours; we owe each other nothing, save mutual help and love,” 
he knew nothing; he had never learned even the alphabet of true 
liberality ; and his was a slow though strong intellect, very slow to 
assimilate a new idea, and by no means ready to range those he already 
possessed in the battle array of argument. 

Nevertheless, he was very little moved by his charming landlady’s 
Opinions; they were a pretty woman's vagaries prettily expressed ; 
still, as he thought over every word and look of hers that night while 
smoking the pipe of peace and meditation before he went to rest, he 
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felt more and more desirous of solving the mystery of her surround- 
ings. That she and her friend were gentlewomen he never for a 
moment doubted, driven by poverty to keep a shop, though it was an 
unusual resource for decayed gentility. For poor gentry Galbraith 
had special sympathy, and had a dim idea that it would be well to 
tax successful money-grubbers who would persist in lowering the 
tone of society in general and regiments in particular by thrusting 
themselves and their luxurious snobbish sons into those sacred ranks 
—he had, we say, a dim idea that such members of the community 
ought to be taxed in order to support the helpless descendants of those 
who had not the ability to keep their estates together. Still, how 
any woman with the instinct of a gentlewoman could bring her- 
self to keep a shop, to measure out things to insolent customers, 
perhaps to old market-women, and stretch out that soft white hand to 
take their greasy pence, he could not conceive. She ought to have 
adopted some other line of work; yet if she had he would not have 
known her ; and though he put aside the idea, he felt that he would 
rather have missed far more important things. She was different from all 
other women he had ever known; the quiet simplicity of her manners 
was so restful; the controlled animation that would sparkle up to the 
surface frequently, and gave so much beauty to her mobile face—her 
smile, sometimes arch, often scornful,“occasionally tender ; the proud 
turn of her snowy throat ; the outlines of her rounded, pliant figure ; 
the great, earnest, liquid eyes uplifted so frankly and calmly to meet 
his own—Galbraith- summoned each and every charm of face and 
form and bearing that had so roused his wonder and admiration to 
pass in review order before his mind’s eye, and “behold, they were 
very good.” It was the recollection of their first interview, however, 
more than a month back, that puzzled him most. “She must have 
fancied she knew something of me,”—he thought, as he slowly paced 
his sitting-room, restless with the strange new interest and fresh vivid 
life that stirred his blood, and in some mysterious way, of which he 
was but half conscious, deepened and brightened the colouring of 
every object, until Fanny declared, as she bid Kate good-night, that 
“Sir Hugh must have a bad conscience to keep tramping up and 
down like that,”—* and something to my discredit,” he mused. “I 
shall not soon forget the first look I had from those eyes of hers! It 
was equivalent to the ‘Draw and defend yourself, villain!’ of old 
novels, How could I have offended her, or any one belonging to her ? 
I'll ask her some day—some day! By Jove, I can’t stay here much 
longer! Yet why should I not? I have nothing to take me any- 
where. This accident has knocked my visit to Allerton on the head. 
The Countess and Lady Elizabeth will be in town by the time I am 
fit to go anywhere. That pretty little girl, Miss Lee, is not unlike 
Lady Elizabeth, only she has more ‘go’ in her—but Mrs. Temple!” 
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even in thought Galbraith had no words to express the measureless 
distance between his landlady and the Countess of G——’s graceful, 
well-trained daughter. The truth is, Galbraith had, after his acces- 
sion of fortune, seriously contemplated matrimony. He had no idea 
of being succeeded by a nephew of a different name, or a cousin whom 
he disliked. Moreover, it behoved him to found the family anew—to 
impose a fresh entail—especially if he could buy back some of the old 
estates ; and Payne had written to him that it was probable a slice of 
the Kirby Grange estates might before long be in the market. If 
he married, he would go in for family; he did not care so much for 
rank. Accident had sent him down to dinner at his sister’s house 
with Lady Elizabeth, who seemed a pretty, inoffensive, well-bred 
girl; and he even began, by deliberate trying, to take some interest 
in her, after meeting at several parties by day and by night, where 
he had, rather to Lady Lorrimer’s surprise, consented to appear. 
Lady Elizabeth, although her father was not a wealthy peer, had a 
few thousands, which would not be unacceptable; and, though Gal- 
braith had bid her good-bye in Germany, where they had again 
encountered, with his ordinary cool, undemonstrative manner, he had 
made up his mind to accept the invitation then given him, if duly re- 
peated, to go to Allerton, the family seat, for the close of the hunting 
season; and should Lady Elizabeth stand the test of ten days or a 
fortnight in the same house, he would try his luck. A wish to enjoy 
his friend Upton’s society to the last-of his stay, induced Galbraith to 
postpone his visit for a week; and then he met with the accident 
which made him Mrs. Temple’s inmate; and, lo! all things had 
become new. Whatever his lot might be, it was impossible he could 
marry a pretty doll like Lady Elizabeth—a nice creature, without 
one idea different from every other girl, without a word of conversa- 
tion beyond an echo of what was said to her. No; he wanted some- 
thing more companionable than that; something soft and varied 
enough to draw out what tenderness was in him; something brave, 
and frank, and thoughtful; to be a pleasant comrade in the dull 
places of life. At this point in his reflections, Galbraith pulled him- 
self up, with a sneer at the idea of his dreaming dreams, waking dreams, 
at that time of his life. “I'll just stay a week longer,” he thought, “ I 
really am not quite strong yet, and then I will go to town ; by that time I 
shall manage to penetrate that puzzling woman’s mystery, or I shall 
give it up. I shall have Upton or Gertrude coming down here to see 
what keeps me in such quarters, and, by Jove! I would rather neither 
of them did. She would make mischief with or without grounds.” 


So saying, almost aloud, Galbraith lit his candle, and turned down 
the lamp. 


_ On Saturday morning, after due consultation with Fanny, Mrs, 
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Temple wrote a little note to Sir Hugh, presenting her compliments, 
and begging to say they expected their agent from London that 
evening, and would be engaged on business, but if Sir Hugh Galbraith 
wished any letters written, Mrs. Temple or Miss Lee would be happy 
to do so between two and five. 

“There,” said Mrs. Temple, as she wrote these lines rapidly in 
pencil, * that ought to keep him out of the way.” 

“ Yes, it ought, and will. Poor fellow! how moped he must be all 
Sunday, and, indeed, every day, by himself.” 

“Well, he need not stay if he does not like. I am sure he is quite 
strong enough to travel. He was out driving for three hours 
yesterday.” 

“Oh, it is the quiet Dr. Slade recommends. Oh, Kate! how I 
wish he would lend us his dog-cart to take a drive with Tom to- 
morrow! I am sure he would if I asked him—may I ?—it really 
ought to be yours, you know.” 

“Oh, Fanny! you do not know what you are talking about, you 
are so delighted at the idea of Tom being here this evening.” 

“ Of course I shall be glad to see him, but if you think I am out 
of my mind with joy you are quite mistaken. I feel as calm and col- 
lected as possible.” 

Which calmness was manifested by the most erratic conduct 
throughout the day—total forgetfulness on various matters, and 
frequent rushings to and fro between the shop and the kitchen, just 
to see that Mills did not forget this or that ingredient in her prepara- 
tion of one or two niceties devised by Fanny herself, who had a 
delicate taste for the finer branches of cooking. 

Saturday being market day, the morning was always a busy time 
at the Berlin Bazaar; but the rush of customers was generally over 
about three, as most of the Saturday visitors had a long way tc go 
home ; and, on Fanny’s return from one of her excursions, she found 
only two old ladies of the better class of farmers, one requiring a pair 
of gloves for her daughter, the other some worsted yarn, wherewith 
to knit her husband’s stockings—simple needs, which yet took an 
unsconscionable time to satisfy. 

At last they were gone. “I feel quite tired,” said Mrs. Temple, 
sitting down. “I wish, Fanny, you would go up and write for Sir 
Hugh Galbraith. He sent word that he was sorry to trouble me, but 
if I could write a few lines for him before five o’clock he would be 
greatly obliged ; you had better go, dear, for you are no particular use 
here.” 

“ And I am sure I should make a fearful confusion of Sir Hugh’s 
letter! Indeed I cannot go, Kate! I feel quite dazed to-day.” 

“Oh, I thought you were peculiarly cool and collected! No 
matter! mistakes in Sir Hugh’s letters are not so fatal as mistakes 
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in our business. If you will not go he must do without a secre- 
tary.” 

2 Well,” cried Fanny, with sudden resolution, “I will write for 
him this once. Do you know I am half sorry to be obliged to hate 
Sir Hugh Galbraith ; but don’t be afraid! I never allow myself to 
think well of him for a moment! I have not a doubt he is a deep 
designing villain, but he doesn’t look like it; though there is some- 
thing intolerably haughty in the sort of ‘snuff the moon’ air with 
which he looks over one’s head.” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense, Fanny, dear! I wish Sir Hugh would 
go; he is growing troublesome.” 

“Not to me,” returned Fanny, gravely shaking her head; “he 
takes no more notice of me than if I was a kitten when yow are by. 
I will see how we get on without you to-day.” 

“Pray be prudent and steady,” cried Kate, laughing, “though Iam 
sure Sir Hugh is a pattern of propriety.” 

Fanny ran away upstairs, dashed hastily into her own room, pinned a 
blue bow on the side of the pale brown plaits into which her hair 
was braided, re-arranged her collar, and put on a fresh pair of snowy 
cuffs ; then with a pleasant approving nod to her own image in the 
glass, walked away softly and tapped at the drawing-room. 

“Come in,” said Galbraith; and Fanny entered in some nervous 
dread, but nevertheless with a firm determination to tease and annoy 
the enemy so far as in her lay. He was standing near the window 
and looking towards the door with an eager, kindled look in his eyes, 
which altered visibly and unflatteringly. 

“Mrs. Temple desired me to say,” began Fanny, advancing with 
evident timidity, “she is sorry not to be able to come as she is very 
busy, and would you mind having me?” 

A smile—a rather kindly smile—brightened Galbraith’s face 
again. “ You are very good to come,” he said, “I ought to consider 
myself fortunate in having so charming a little secretary ; but I must 
say your cousin is the better amanuensis of the two.”. 

“He is very impertinent,” thought Fanny; “he never would 
venture to talk like that to Kate. He wants to find out all about 
her! he shan’t !—So I told Mrs. Temple,” she said aloud, “ and that I 
was more stupid than usual; but she said it was better to make mis- 
takes in your letters than her business,” concluded Fanny, looking up 
in his face with an innocent smile. 

“The deuce she did!” exclaimed Galbraith, looking grim for a 
moment, and then laughing, ‘‘I am much obliged to her ; possibly she 
is right! Did she tell you to say this ?” 

“Qh, no! and pray, Sir Hugh, don’t tell.” 

“T never was a tell-tale. Come, I will not keep you long.” And 
he placed » chair for her at the table, where he had already laid the 
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writing materials in readiness. He was indeed bitterly annoyed and 
disappointed. When Mrs. Temple’s note had reached him that morn- 
ing he determined not to let all Saturday and Sunday, and probably 
Monday, pass without having a letter written by his interesting land- 
lady—and not a word with her either! No, it was the only shadow 
of amusement or occupation he had, and he was not going to resign 
it. Ofcourse if he hadn’t been unhinged by that confounded acci- 
dent he never would have been driven so hard for one or the other, 
but it is wonderful how soon a fellow gets used to things, and then 
there was the oddity and curiosity. So he framed his verbal reply, as 
he thought very cunningly, to secure one interview before five o'clock, 
and now that provoking widow had sent her silly, insignificant little 
assistant in her place, and cheated him after all. Still he must not 
confess that he could do without a letter being written very well, and 
when Fanny was seated, he began rather rapidly. Standing opposite 
to the little half-frightened, wholly daring scribe, and grasping the 
back of a chair with his bony, sinewy hand—“ My dear Upton,— 
Thanks for yours of the 30th. I am nearly all right, only not quite 
able to manage my own correspondence, as you see.” 

“Stop, stop, stop!” cried Fanny; “ who in the world could keep up 
with you? I am sure you do not run on like that when Mrs. Temple 
writes for you. I have only got to ‘all right,’ now; do forgive me, 
and go on again.” 

“J beg your pardon,” returned Galbraith, smiling, and re-com- 
menced. 

“ Are there two r’s in correspondence ?” was Fanny’s next query. 

“It’s not the least matter,” he replied. ‘ He will know what you 
mean.” 

“What J mean,” repeated Fanny, still writing. “ What you mean 
rather ; but it would be better this Mr. Upton thought you were with 
properly educated people than real shopkeepers.” 

Galbraith made a mental note of the expression, and grew less 
anxious to dismiss his secretary. 

“Upton must be delighted to have nice legible letters, I imagine— 
‘s double e,’” spelt Fanny, “I have done that.” 

“Tam much obliged for your offer of a visit, but I hope to leave 
this in a few days; it is a dull hole, with nothing in the shape 
of sport or occupation, and nota soul to speak to but a gossiping old 
doctor ; I would rather meet you in town.—At any rate it would be 
an infernal bore to have him here!” 

Galbraith had dictated the first of the sentences slowly, and then 
unconsciously spoke out his reflection. ‘“ Have you that down?” he 
asked, after a pause. 

“Just finished,” said Fanny, with an air of great diligence, and 
spelling as she wrote “bore.” 
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“ Why, you haven't written that ?” 

“Yes, of course I have! I thought it was a little uncivil. Oh, 
dear! I am so sorry! I knew I should be stupid! Pray don’t be 
angry. I will make a nice clean copy if you will tell me the rest.” 

“ Angry! what business have I to be angry? I am under great 
obligations to you and Mrs. Temple; besides, it was my own fault. 
Just add, if you please, that I hope to be able to write in a few days 
myself at greater length, and that will do.” 

Fanny wrote diligently for a few minutes, and then with an air of 
profound attention read over the letter, crossing out here and there. 
“T really feel quite ashamed of myself,” she said, taking a fresh sheet 
of paper. “ But Mrs. Temple would send me.” 

To this Galbraith made no immediate reply—he even moved away 
to the window, not to draw his secretary's attention from her task— 
but as soon as it was accomplished, he said as he glanced over the 
result, “Then it bores Mrs. Temple to write for me ?” 

“No, no!” returned Fanny in a tone of palpably polite denial. 
“She is always very obliging; but to-day she was busy, and anxious 
to get everything out of the way before our London ‘agent comes— 
his coming is always an event, you know.” 

“Indeed,” said Galbraith, availing himself of her disposition to. 
talk. ‘“ Perhaps he is a friend as well as an agent.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Fanny, dotting the “i’s” and crossing the- 
“+?s” of the letter he returned to her to be folded and addressed, and 
just glancing up at intervals to see the effect of her words, “he is a 
dear old friend of Mrs. Temple's. She knew him before she was 
married, and he is so kind.” 

“Indeed,” said Sir Hugh, pulling out his moustache and staring 
away into vacancy, “indeed! I suppose he is an old experienced man 
of business ?” 

“Oh, very experienced! But as to age—well, he is older than 
I am.” 

“Older than you are!” echoed Galbraith. “Why, you are younger 
than your sister, or cousin, whichever it is ?” 

“You mean Mrs. Temple,” said Fanny, avoiding a direct reply as 
to the relationship. “ Yes, she is older than I am; but you know 
the great firms don’t like elderly travellers.” 

“ He is a traveller, then ?” ' 

Fanny nodded. 

Galbraith hesitated: he felt it would not, be honourable to cross- 
examine this little, good-humoured chatterbox ; still he longed to have 
some more talk upon the interesting topic of the “London agent,” 
for he felt strangely savage at the idea of a confounded commercial 
traveller—a fellow redolent of bad cigars, audacious with the effrontery 
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dressed, coming into close contact with his queenly landlady—indeed, 
the notion of any man, high or low, coming into that quiet, simple 
Eden where he had hitherto been the Adam, was infinitely disgusting 
and vexatious. Meantime, Miss Fanny watched with supreme satis- 
faction the dropping of his brows and general clouding over of his 
countenance ; silence had lasted long enough she thought, so she said 
softly, “ You will not mention what I repeated just now? I mean, 
what Mrs. Temple said.” 

“You may trust me. Would the consequences be dreadful? Would 
she give you a wigging ?” 

“No; but it would vex her, and she has had enough to vex her.” — 

“T feared so. Reverses, and that sort of thing t” 

“Yes; oh, she has been robbed and plundered in the most shameful 
manner, and basely treated altogether.” 

“Did you know the late Temple ?” 

“No; but I have seen him.” 

“ Well,” said Galbraith, gallantly resisting his inclination to get 
the whole truth from Fanny, “I shall have a melancholy evening all 
alone here. You have been very good to let me come and have a talk 
with you sometimes; I imagine you have done more for me than old 
Slade. However, I must make up my mind to solitude for to-night.” 

“And to-morrow night,” said Fanny, pressing the top of her pen 
against her lips, as she looked up mischievously. 

“You need not warn me off the premises,” said Galbraith, with a 
smile. “I did not intend to intrude to-morrow evening, nor until 
IT am asked.” 

“ Now, there! I never can do or say anything right !” cried Fanny 
in pretty despair. “I only meant to say, that although to-morrow 
will be Sunday, we must talk of business, because he comes so seldom, 
and then you might not like Tom, and Tom might not like you!” 

“<«Tom,’ might not like me,eh? So you call your agent Tom.” 

“You would not have me call him Mr. — Jones,” cried Fanny, 
picking herself up just in time; and then reflecting, with horror, 
“That is a shocking story, I wish I hadn’t said it.” 

“Tom Jones,” repeated Sir Hugh, laughing, “ a dangerous sort of 
name. No, you are quite right to prefer Tom to Mr. Jones.” 

“TI must go away,” exclaimed Fanny. ‘‘I have quite finished the 
letter. Oh! I forgot—Dr. Slade left word that he could not call this 
evening, because Lady Styles has returned, and he is going to dine 
with her.” 

“Lady Styles!” repeated Galbraith. “Does she not live at a place 
called Weston? I believe she is an aunt, or cousin, or grandmother 
of Upton’s.” 

“Of this gentleman’s,” said Fanny, holding up the letter. “Then 
I am sure you will not be at a loss for society any longer: she will 
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come and see you every day and tell you everything, and make you 
tell everything. She is fond of K Mrs. Temple,” remembering 
the strict injunctions she had received not to breathe the name of 
Kate; “ but she nearly drives her mad with questions.” 

“But what would induce her to trouble herself about me ?”, 

“She was here the evening you were brought in like a dead 
creature—what a fright we had!—and you may be sure she has 
written to this Mr. Upton to know all about you.” 

“This will be a visitation! Iam glad you have given me a hint,” 
returned Galbraith. “And you must go? you couldn't leave Mrs. 
Temple and her agent to talk business, and make my tea ?” 

“Indeed I could not,” said Fanny indignantly. 

“Well, good morning, Miss Lee,” rejoined Galbraith, laughing ; 
“remember, I will not venture downstairs again unless I am asked.” 

“And then Mrs. Temple will know I have been committing some 
stupidity,” cried Fanny, forgetting her dignity. “Do come down to 
tea on Monday, Sir Hugh!” 

“What! even if ‘Tom’ is there?” 

“ Ah! there is no chance of that,” said Fanny, shaking her head. 

“If I have any letters to answer I will venture down, then, to ask 
for assistance,” replied Galbraith, smiling, and opening the door for 
her to pass out. As he did so the sound of a man’s voice, and some 
slight commotion rose up from below ; while Fanny started, blushed, and 
brightened all over, like some rippling stream when the sun suddenly 
shines out from behind a cloud; and, witha hasty ‘“ good morning,” 
went quickly away. 

*T suspect ‘Tom’ is in clover when he comes down here,” thought 
Galbraith, closing the door and resuming his arm-chair and a tough 
article in the ‘Quarterly.’ He can’t make love to both of them, and 
that nice little thing takes no common interest in his coming. Who 
the deuce can he be? What can they all be! They are more than 
tradespeople. I wish I could get at their history. Miss Fanny let 
out they were not real shopkeepers. Pooh! what is it to me? I have 
no business to pry into Mrs. Temple’s affairs; she would pull me up 
very short if I tried. I will go away next week if I feel strong. 
The Doctor says I must take care of my head, and I shall never be so 
quiet anywhere as here. I wish that old woman may break her leg, or 
her neck, or anything to prevent her coming here to destroy one’s 
comfort,” for Galbraith felt it would never do to have his fair land- 
lady’s letter-writing and general intercourse with a man of his posi- 
tion known: over and over again he revolved the subject in his 
mind. The ‘Quarterly’ was thrown to the other end of the room. 
He could not bear the idea of leaving ; and yet go he ought, he must. 
At last he started up, put on his hat, and walked away to the stables 
he had taken, to have a chat about the “bonnie beasts” with his 
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servant, a Yorkshireman, and get rid of himself. He had not yet 
given up his invalid habits of early dinner and a “something” mild 
and strengthening before he went to bed. Both in going out and 
returning he heard the sound of merry voices and laughter, pleasant, 
refined laughter, as he passed the door of the best sitting-room; evi- 
dently “Tom” was an acquisition; it was no wonder they did not 
want him, Hugh Galbraith ! 

_ His servant noticed that he was more than usually silent, and very 
severe about some trifling neglect in the stable. 

Even Mills did not get a civil look when she brought him some 
admirable scolloped oysters; but at last the uncomfortable evening 
was over, Galbraith’s last waking thought being interrogative, ‘“‘ Who 
the deuce is Tom ?” 


Cuarrer XXII. 


Tue three friends, oblivious of the moody, bored baronet upstairs, 
talked far into the night. Tom Reed had to give an accurate and 
detailed account of his play, or rather after-piece ;—they had just 
begun to be called “curtain lifters” by people who had been to French 
theatres, and custom was veering round to the habit of having, by 
some Hibernian process, the after-piece first. 

Both Mrs. Temple and Fanny were burning to see the production 
of 'Tom’s pen; they had, of course, greedily read all the notices and 
criticisms which had come in their way, still that was but judging at 
second-hand, and to see it was the grand desideratum. 

“We could in any case only go to town by detachments,” said Mrs. 
Temple; “we could not both be away together, and though I could 
go up alone very well, it would hardly do for Fanny, unless you have 
some friend who would take her in, Tom.” 

“We must manage it somehow!” cried Tom. “It will run a 
tolerably long time, at any rate, and I will settle some plan. Of 
course,” turning to Kate, “you will have to come up soon to lay in 
your spring goods—isn’t that the term ?—and then you can easily 
pay the ‘Lesbian’ a visit. I really should like to know your opinion ; 
you are a tolerable critic.” 

“There!” exclaimed Fanny, with affected indignation ; “you don’t 
care a straw what I think! But I can assure you my judgment would 
be much more original, because I don’t stuff my head with other 
people’s notions out of books, like Kate.” . 

“ Bravo!” said Tom; “ your own opinion pure and simple. To tell 
you the truth, my darling, I am half afraid of those keen little eyes of 
yours: they spy out one’s failings so unrelentingly !” 

“Little eyes, indeed! Mr. Joseph Turner thinks them big enough.” 

“No doubt he does,” said Mrs, Temple, laughing. “ But I imagine 
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Fanny has choked him off, for we have seen little or nothing ‘of him 
for some time; not since Fan supped at the paternal residence.” 

“T am surprised to hear it,” returned Tom gravely. “She is such 
an arrant flirt, that, in the absence of higher game, she would not 
mind keeping her hand or eyes in by practising on the nearest 
haberdasher.” 

“ Another word of that description,” exclaimed Fanny, “and I will 
try my hand, as you say, on Sir Hugh Galbraith! He is sulking up- 
stairs, poor fellow, all alone! and wanted me to stay and make his 
tea for him. It’s not too late to give him his supper.” 

“Youknow,” said Tom Reed, with a slight change of tone, “I warned 
you to steer clear of Galbraith when I was down here last. He only 
knows you as the assistant in a shop, and he will very likely presume 
upon your supposed inferiority of position. If he had met you at— 
say at Mrs. Travers’s table formerly, would he have ventured to ask 
you to make his tea? Confound his impudence!” 

Fanny clapped her hands with delight at this ebullition, and laughed 
aloud. 

“Do not be ridiculous, dear Tom,” cried Mrs. Temple; “do you 
think either Fanny or I would go near Sir Hugh if he was inclined to 
give himself such airs? I assure you no one could behave in a more 
unobtrusive, unobjectionable manner than he does. The only trouble 
he gives is caused by his perpetual desire to write abrupt, and it seems 
to me objectless letters—he certainly has not a talent for composition 
—and his scarcely concealed curiosity to know who we really are. 
He openly professes his disbelief in our seeming; but I hope and 
think he will go away next week. There is really nothing to keep 
him.” 

“ And still he stays! That is odd,” remarked Tom, looking at his 
mischievous fiancée. 

“It is not me!” cried Fanny, too earnest to be correct; “so don’t 
think it.” 

“Do you know it is getting very late” said the fair hostess. 

“Eleven, by Jupiter!” exclaimed Tom, looking at his watch. “ Mrs. 


Temple,” he continued, “is your resolution to go to church to-morrow 
as fixed as fate ?” 


“Why?” 

“ Because I want a long ¢éte-d-téte consultation with you about my 
own affairs. Suppose Fanny represents the firm at morning service, 
and then she shall direct my steps in the evening to some pleasant 
glade, where we can discuss the result of the cabinet council ?” 

“Very well; that will suit me exactly,” returned Mrs, Temple. “I 
too want a ¢éte-d-téte consultation with you; so Fanny shall be devo- 
tional for us all.” 


“'That is very fine,” said Fanny, who had blushed becomingly when 
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Tom spoke of consulting Mrs. Temple about his own affairs. “Iam 
to be banished whether I like it or not.” 

Good-nights were exchanged, and Tom persuaded his pretty cousin 
to see that the front door was safely fastened after his exit. 

The succeeding Sunday was the first real spring day which had 
visited Pierstoffe that year. The sky was brightly blue, and the sea, 
stirred by light airs, soft and balmy as though it were June instead of 
April, “broke into dimples and laughed ip the sun.” The tide, which 
had been full at an early hour, was ebbing gently—Pierstoffe bay was 
| 
| 
| 





too open to be afilicted by a long reach of bare black sea-weed and 
1) sludgy sand when the water was low, and the difference of ebb and 
i} flow was not great ; a soft feathery fringe of wavelets lapped the beach 
| as if they loved it. On the slip before the Berlin Bazaar the gaily 
| | painted pleasure-skifis were not yet displayed; but the strong brown 
thi fishing-boats, battered though still sturdy, were drawn up for their 
legitimate Sunday rest, and dotted about among them sundry fisher- 
1 men, in their dark-blue guernsey jackets, with hands deep in their 
Hi trousers’ pockets,‘and the indescribable lounging movements indicative 
of respite from toil, smoked pipes of peace and made short interjec- 
i tionary remarks. ‘The cliffs behind the North Parade lay bathed in 
| the young sunshine, so distinct in its tender radiance from the fierce 
| glare of summer. The grey crags, cushioned here and there with 
\ patches of soft green turf draped with long pendant tangles of bramble 
and tufted with heather, showed wondrously clear, beautified by the 
magic of light; and Sir Hugh Galbraith, who dearly loved to look 
upon the face of nature—as dearly as though he could have written 
reams of verse to express his admiration, perhaps the more deeply 
al because he could say very little about it—finding himself too early 
even for the active Mrs. Mills, strolled out to taste the delicious breeze, 
and talk, in exactly the abrupt unstudied manner that suited them, 

q to the lounging fishermen. 
“Tl have a yacht,” thought Galbraith, walking slowly away past 
| the empty lodging-houses of the North Parade; “a small one need 
not cost a fortune. I wonder could I manage to put up in the old 
place for the summer? I hate London, I don’t care for the Continent 
—the regiment will not be home for another six months ; and perhaps, 
after all, I may leave it and go into Parliament. What the deuce is 
Payne about, that he has given me no more intelligence of the pur- 
chase he hoped to manage? I'll write to him to-morrow; that is if 
Mrs. Temple can spare the time to write for me. By Jove!” moving 
the hand that lay in his sling, “I believe I could write myself; but it 
' would be more prudent not to try just yet. This is a pretty spot! but 
} very dull. I suppose I was a good deal shaken by that spill, or I 
i | should never be satisfied to stay here so long.” At this point his 
( reflections grew less clear. He knew in his heart that he never would 
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have endured a life so different from all he had been accustomed to, 
had he not found such a fascinating secretary. Nevertheless he could 
not stay much longer; even the pleasure of his sojourn was largely 
intermingled with annoyance, aye, with pain. Interviews with his 
landlady were always difficult to contrive, and required an amount of 
scheming most abhorrent to his straightforward and somewhat domi- 
neering disposition. Still, to go away and never see her face again, or 
look into her eyes and try to understand their varying expression !— 
Galbraith felt, and for the first time acknowledged to himself, it was 
a sacrifice for which he hardly had strength. Still it must be done. 
He was no trifler, nor was she a woman to be trifled with. “I will 
ask Slade to-morrow if I may go up to town next week,” thought 
Galbraith, turning sharp round to walk back, and frowning to himself 
at the mockery of asking the Doctor’s consent. ‘‘I shall be all right 
when I am away. I am past the idiotic period of boyish spoonyism ;” 
which was true, but he forgot that childish disorders are always more 
dangerous in maturity. Comforting himself with this incomplete 
generalisation, he strolled on slowly, enjoying the delicious morning 
air, the contagious joyful spring aspect of everything. As he ap- 
proached the open, where the main line bifurcated into the Stoneborough 
Road and North Parade, his attention was attracted by a gentleman 
who was approaching from the town. 

“That’s not a Pierstoffian,” said Sir Hugh to himself. “ Perhaps 
he is some yachtsman, who has got afloat early; at any rate he has a 
London tailor, yet it’s not a yachting rig.” 

The object of his remark stopped for a few moments at the slip to 
look about him, and then turned and walked straight and decidedly 
to Mrs. Temple's door, which was opened the moment he knocked ; 
and, unless Galbraith’s eyes, which were keen and far-sighted, deceived 
him, by the young widow herself. 

“By Jove!” exclaimed the mortified baronet, “ By Jove! it’s Tom! 
and he is a gentleman—or looks like one.” 

Here was an additional shade of mystery to meditate upon during 
breakfast, to which Galbraith did not do so much justice as he ought 
after his early stroll, and which he permitted Mills to remove without 
the brief but emphatic commendation he usually bestowed. In truth, 
Mills was an irreconcilable, and all the more so because she chose to 
interpret the genuine satisfaction expressed by Sir Hugh as feeble 
efforts to conciliate her, which she saw through and despised. Whereas, 
Galbraith was in some odd way taken by her gruff civility and stiff 
uncommunicativeness, and, quite unconscious of her carefully-nursed 
dislike, ranked her in his own mind as a “ first-rate old woman, with 
no humbug about her.” 

“Wasn't the fish right?” asked Mills, jealous of her reputation. 

“Oh, yes; all right, thank you.” 
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“'They have the same downstairs, and Mr. Tom says it’s as good as 
anything he ever had at—somewhere in Paris.” 

“Oh! he does?” burning to ask “'Tom’s” name, but disdaining sur- 
reptitious information. ‘It is very good. You can ‘take away the 
things ; and—oh, nothing—I forgot what I was going to say.” 

“ Mills is evidently an old family servant, has known her mistress 
in better times,” pondered Galbraith, “and she too was familiar with 
Tom, who was no Berlin wool agent, not he !—that was only a blind!” 
which Galbraith did not like. Mrs. Temple and Miss Lee had every 
right to keep their affairs to themselves—but false appearances! that 
was another matter altogether. 

Here Sir Hugh hailed with pleasure the entry of his servant with 
the ordinary demand for “orders,” and so disposed of a quarter of an 
hour. 

By that time the church bells began to ring out, and Galbraith, 
arming himself with the Field, took his place in the window and 
watched a few proprietors of the deserted lodging-houses going to 
church. Presently he heard the entrance door open and shut. He 
was instantly on the alert, but instead of the two figures he had seen 
so regularly sally forth on preceding Sabbaths, there was only Fanny, 
in her pretty Sunday half-mourning attire. She turned as she came 
to the corner of the house, and kissing her hand with an arch smile to 
some one, vanished round it. 

“So Miss Fanny is sent to church, and Mrs. Temple stays to 
discuss business ¢éte-d-téte with ‘Tom,’—a pleasant arrangement for 
the ‘dear old friend, as that little minx called him,” thought 
Galbraith, gloomily, as he resorted to his favourite method of relief 
when perturbed, a species of quarter-deck walk far from soothing to 
the dwellers beneath him, while he strove to divert his mind by plan- 
ning his future movements, with an odd, irritated, injured feeling ; 
for he resolved stoutly to quit the rascally hole where he had been so 
long yet so willingly imprisoned, next week at the furthest. But 
somehow no suitable scheme presented itself. The people, the places, 
the amusements of which he thought were all unutterably distasteful, 
absolutely revolting. ‘At any rate,” he said to himself as he seized 
the paper once more with a desperate determination to occupy his 
thoughts, “I will go to London in the first place. I will find out 
something to do with myself there.” 


In the meanwhile, ‘l’om Reed and his fair client settled themselves 
for a long confidential talk as soon as they had seen Fanny off. 

“Tell me your affairs first, Tom,” said Kate. “I do not fancy 
they will take so much time as mine.” 

“Oh, mine is a plain unvarnished tale; but I thought I should 
like to talk it over with you before I spoke to Fanny.” 
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“T rather fancy I know ‘the burden of your song,’” she returned, 
smiling. “Say on.” 

“Well, you see,” began Reed, drawing his chair closer; “ things 
are looking up with me at last. This little piece of mine has made a 
hit ; I have another bespoke and on the stocks. I have had a private 
note from poor Pennington, telling me that he does not think he can 
resume his editorial duties; and I believe I am pretty sure to be his 
successor. This advance will bring me in a decent income; and so I 
begin to think I may venture on matrimony !” 

“T thought so,” said Mrs. Temple, quietly. 

“Looking at it coolly and dispassionately,” resumed Tom, with 
sparkling eyes, “I think I may; but, my dear Mrs. Travers, neither 
Fanny nor I would dream of taking any step, even in a right direction, 
without due regard to the interest and wishes of so good a friend as 
yourself. If Fanny leaves you—and she must some day—what will 
you do?” 

“T do not know—I do not know,” returned Kate, thoughtfully ; 
then looking suddenly at Tom with suspiciously moist eyes, “I dare 
say it is selfish, but I cannot face the idea of living here without her. 
She makes home for me; but do not let us think of this. It will be 
much better and happier for Fanny to be your wife than my assistant ; 
only, dear Tom, make sure that you can afford to marry before you 
rush into matrimony !” 

“ You may be sure I will; but listen to me: I want to settle some- 
thing with you before I open the subject with Fanny. If she leaves 
you, will you nail your colours to the mast and go on with the Berlin 
Bazaar? You know the undertaking wears its pleasantest aspect 
now; but picture to yourself being shut up with a younger, and, 
therefore, more objectionable Miss Potter—being worse off consider- 
ably than if you were utterly alone! You couldn’t stand it! I know 
you could not! You would murder the assistant, and throw yourself 
into the sea, or be driven to perform some sort of tragedy before three 
months were over, believe me!” 

“Tt is a dreadful look-out, I acknowledge,” said Kate, smiling at 
Tom’s prophetic energy. “Still, I should not like to abandon a toler- 
ably successful undertaking merely to avoid a little personal discomfort 
—it would be cowardly.” 

“Not a bit of it,” replied her prime counsellor. “It is an under- 
taking in which you ought never to have embarked. I was always 
opposed to it. I can see clearly enough that one of its attractions 
was the home and occupation it offered to Fanny; you have stuck to 
her like a trump ; now join her in her home—in ours. You will get 
back your money for this concern; it is worth considerably more 
than you gave for it. You can afford to live till you find some more 
congenial employment. I will find that for you. If you would only 
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write as you talk, what a lot of ‘pleasant magazine articles you could 
turn out ina year! Come; give the matter a little serious thought ! 
London, you know, would be the best place to hunt up the tracks of 
the true will.” 

“Tom,” cried Kate, holding out her hand to him, “ you are a good 
fellow; but such arrangements seldom answer. Settle your plans 
with Fanny ; tell her it would be a satisfaction to me to see her your 
wife ; but put me out of the question. I may come and live near you. 
I may adopt some other line of life; but I will not quit my business 
yet awhile.” 

“ And I know Fan won't listen to any suggestion of leaving you,” 
said Tom, gloomily. 

“She may—you do not know. Open the subject, and I will follow 
it up if you wish,” replied Kate. “Now have you quite said your 
say ?” 

Xe Yes, quite ; and I am all ears to hear yours.” 

“First, I want a viva voce description of your interview with Mr. 
Ford. Your letter was a little hurried, though it was very good of 
you to write at all in such a whirl.” 

Tom recapitulated all he could yemember of the conversation, and 
answered many questions. Then after sitting quite still and silent 
for a few minutes, Kate exclaimed quickly, 

“ And what impression does all this make upon you ?” 

“Well, no particular impression. He is just the same crotchetty, 
touchy, worthy soul he ever was! The last man in the world to 
tamper with any document. I know what you are thinking of; but 
he would not have the pluck—believe me, he would not.” ~ 

“Perhaps so,” said she. ‘“ However, I will, in the strictest confi- 
dence, show you the letter you forwarded from him. Not a word of 
the contents to Fanny; she could noé refrain from laughing and 
talking about it, dear thing !”. 

“Of course she could not,” returned Tom, as Kate rose, and, un- 
locking her desk, she drew forth the letter and handed it to him. 

Reed read through in silence, except for a few indistinct growls. 

“The presumptuous blockhead!” he exclaimed, when he finished. 
“He seems to have lost his senses! Why, he insinuates that he was 
almost an accepted lover before old———I mean Mr. Travers, came 
into the field.” 

“ Which, I am sure, it is unnecessary for me to deny !” cried Kate. 
“ You, too, then, think him audacious? I was not sure if it was a 
true instinct or an unwarranted assumption on my part. Remember, 
Tom, I was in a lowly state of life enough when I first knew Mr. 
Ford.” 

“ Whatever you were, if he was not a conceited ass he would have 
felt he was not your equal. And then to raise his eyes to his 
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employer's widow—a woman of your stamp! It is the height of pre- 
sumption !” 

“Now, Tom, perhaps you think I am justified in doubting him ?” 

“Well, no! It is scarcely logical. Why should he try to reduce 
the woman he loved to penury? Why should he enrich her enemy, 
and defraud himself? Why——” 

“Tt seems a far-fetched idea,” interrupted Mrs. Temple, “and yet 
I cannot get rid of it. You know the day he brought me that false 
will—as I shall always consider it; he offered to cancel or destroy it 
—I forget exactly what he said—but something to that effect. I 
scarcely noticed at the time, but I have often thought of it since.” 

“Did he?” said Reed, who was looking through the letter again. 
“That was queer. What do you suppose was his object ?” 

“T can hardly say ; he thought probably my dislike and indigna- 
tion against Sir Hugh Galbraith might have tempted me to consent ; 
and then what a hold he would have had upon me!” 

“By George! I could never believe that proper old boy would be 
such a villain! I think, my fair friend, you romance a little—all the 
better for a literary future.” 

“Do not laugh at me, Tom; and pray do not lose sight of Ford. 
My whole soul is as fixed as ever on the hope of clearing myself and 
my husband’s memory from the foul slander of that abominable 
will.” 

“T will help you with all my wits!” cried Tom, remembering his 
creditable acquaintance Trapes and his inquiries. “ But I dare not 
encourage you to hope. You say this Galbraith is going to leave: 
I would advise you when he is just off to make yourself known, and 
then I'll take long odds that he will make better offers of a settlement, 
and you might arrange things comfortably. It need not interfere 
with another will, should it turn up.” 

“ Never offer me such advice again !” cried Mrs. Temple, indignantly. 
“Tt is a positive insult.” 

“Tam dumb then,” said Tom, submissively. After a few moments’ 
thought, he asked, “Do you think Ford ever dabbled in any betting 
or turfy transactions ?” 

“T should say not—certainly not. Why do you ask?” 

‘* Because a very queer character was making inquiries about him 
the other day.” And Tom proceeded to describe his conversation 
with Trapes. 

“It is curious,” said Kate, reflectively, after listening with deep 
attention to his account; “ but I cannot see that this supposed debt 
of Ford’s can affect me in any way, even if true; and I presume your 
friend has some powers of invention, as you say he was once on the 
press.” 

“No doubt. I believe very little he says; but that he wanted to 
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find Minds se the man he resembled—is a fact, whatever the reagon ; 
and, moreover; he knows something of Mr: Travers's people.” ~- 
“True,” ‘returned ‘Kate; and then fell into. fit-of ‘thought, from 
which she'roused herself: by a sort of effort to ack; a “White i is this man 
Trapes to be found?” Oe ok 
"Ohi I have not an ides; $ ideo’, l hai no nelitiation to Keep up 
the connection.” os} 

“T wish we knew.” ° “'+ 

“ Better haye nothing 4 to, sity to hit ; he would ‘al persuade you. 
to throw; away, your money.” ; 

Mrs. ‘Temple made no’ teply.; but again opening her desk, took out 
a memorandum-book, in which she began to write.» “What was the 
date of your interview ?” she asked. ‘Tom gave it, for as it’ was iden- 
tical with: the first appearance of his play he knew it well. ‘A few 
more questions proved she was puldinig down thé substance of Reed's 
communication. 

“ May I ask what that is for-?” said he. 

“This is my evidence-book,” replied Kate, turning over the pages. 
“T put down here éverything, great and small, ‘that strikes me as 
bearing in any possible way upon my case.” 

“TI protest you are a first-rate solicitor spoiled by your sex! — 
What suggested such a business-like proceeding, positively unnatural 
in a woman !” 

“T cannot tell; dwelling intensely on a topic is something like 
boring for a well, Ti imagine. If you onl ‘o on long enough and 
deep enough, you are sure to strike an idea—or a spring !. Then you 
know poor Mr. Travers was always making notes of ideas and sugges- 
tions, and all sorts of things that might by any possibility be useful.” 

Believe me, Mrs. Travers—well, Temple! I must try and remem- 
ber it—you have admirable qualities for a writer. The keeper of a 
diary, if intelligent, is the possessor of a mine.” 

“T trust this will prove one to me; but—oh! here is Fanny,” as 
that young person entered, prayer-book in hand, and announced 
triumphantly that she had been escorted back from church by Mr. 
Turner, jun. 

“Have you finished your consultation yet?” she continued, “or 
shall I go out again? I dare say Mr. Turner is lingering outside, 
and will not mind keeping me company a little while.” 
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